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WARNING 


When I arrived in the Oases in 1904, we thought we knew 
everything about this conquest that was already four years old. 


For months on end, I wandered from oasis to oasis, 

from ksar to ksar, questioning people, rummaging through old houses and 
antique chests where, for a very long time 

I watched, listened and counted. 


From all this I have written this book, endeavoring to avoid all 
preconceived ideas, all personal theses, to perceive the "soul" of 
the Saharan populations, to report sincerely and accurately the 
facts I have learned, the things I have seen. 


I have endeavoured to bring back to life a vanished past, the 
traces of which had been lost even by those who lived in it. 

had inherited; I inventoried a present whose elements had yet to be 
fully identified and apprehended. 

I've divided my book into two parts. 


However, for reasons of foreign policy, publication of the 
chapters dealing with the history of the Cherifian era will be 
"suspended for some time". 


Today, therefore, I am presenting to the public Ancient History, 
the French Conquest and the Economic Inventory; the rest will 
follow in a second volume as soon as the political situation 
permits. 


A.-G.-P. MARTIN. 


INTRODUCTION 

The Sahara. - The sub-Algerian Sahara. - The Tuatian Basin. - General 
information on the Oases. - The Gourara. - Touat. - The Tidikelt. - 
Coins, weights and measures. - The concor- dance of the Hegira and 


Christian eras. 


The Sahara. - No one imagines i t anymore, 

with Strabo, that the Sahara is like "a panther's skin", whose 
oases would be the spots staining the immense yellow field, no more 
than a vast "Sea of 


sands", with its tantrums and its storms, and whose 
dunes, which would be the waves, would overwhelm visi "I'm 
t going 
to- 
seaux-du-désert", would bury caravans and visit 


armies. 


On the contrary, everyone knows that the Sahara is prosaically 

a country like any other, with its mountains, its mountains, its 
mountains and its mountains. 

valleys, plains, plateaus, valleys and hills, rivers, lakes and marshes; 
there's on Ly one thing special about this country, and that's that 
it's all 

form, is empty o f trees, cities and water, but empty like a 
continent that has been . "moved", empty 

as the Earth will be, at the end of time, parched and ruined, empty 

as a canton of the Moon can be. 


Only from far and wide, some shallows sometimes green with 
ephemeral vegetation, after a rare rain, 


but everywhere the immense, empty landscape 


fawn shines and rutile aprement life can only be found 
where remain a little water, in the mountain ravines- 
S either 


or in some dried-up riverbed - the oases. 


And to complete this representation of the Sahara, to 

to give it, as painters say, a local tone, all that remains is to apply 
a golden-yellow glaze of unequal intensity: the strong parts will be 
the dunes formed or in formation on all the protrusions of the 
geological relief, which they render confused, often indistinct or 
interrupted, and the lighter parts will cover the high and Low 
plains, the valleys as well as the plateaus, whose surface the winds 
scour and erode, tearing away the sands that they deposit elsewhere, 
"in the bottoms, on the slopes, against obstacles, covering with dunes 
the slopes drawn by the waters o f yesteryear, making little by 
little the landscape of the past". 

ancient hydrographic systems*". 


This is the Sahara. 


In this vast region, perhaps four million square kilometers in 

size, there is a distinctive node, a central massif almost 3,000 
meters above sea level*, standing like a gigantic watchtower in the 
middle of the immense landscape. 

arena, which in places descends to below ground level 

from the sea, under the views of the cyclopean balcony bordered by the 
high Atlas mountain range. 


From this central massif, the djebel Hoggar, distance 


The arena is divided into several sectors, enclosing river basins 
that are sometimes closed and sometimes open onto the seas. 
that encircle the continent. 


To the east, for example, these are the bearings that 
1. SCHIRMER. 


2. Guillo-Lohan, in Bulletin de l'Afrique Francaise, says 
2,270 meters above In-Salah, which itself is 330 meters above sea level 
according to G.-B.-M. Flamand. 


gen 


will lead to the Nefousa djebel, in Tripolitania, and the Tibesti 
mountains; then, towards the north, the Mouidir and 


Tadmait; around Sud-Ouest, the pâté fro Adghagh and, 
m towards 
the South-East of the Ahir. 


The dividing line established by the French power between its action 
in Algeria and its action in Sudan roughly follows the 23rd degree 
of latitude North, from the point where it intersects the route 
of the Fourreau-Lamy mission to the East, to the point where 
it meets the Taodenni-Tindouf road to t he West. 


The northern Sahara thus delimited comprises three divisions: 


1° Sub-Algerian Sahara; 2° Sub-Moroccan Sahara; 3° Central 
Sahara. 


The sub-Algerian Sahara. - The sub-algerian Sahara 
We can see that it is made up of two basins separated by the 
Mouidir-Tadmait fault. 


These two basins are similar: both are closed and have inner 
basins that collect water from the periphery, and in both these 
basins are eccentric. 


They differ, however, in that in the basin 

from t he east, the basin, which is the great depression of Chott 
Melghir, is closer to the northern edge, and that 

major wadis flow from south to north: Wadi Miah 

and Oued Igharghar; or from west to east: Oued Djedi. 


located to the north of the Erg Oriental, very close to the 

Algerian High Plateaux: this had the political consequence that 

Oued Righ and Ouargla have always been part of the Algerian orbit, 
and have only kept... the Algerian orbit, 

Since the abolition of the s Lave trade, they have had only rare 
relations with the Sahara, from which they are separated by a large, 
sandy, arid obstacle. 
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In the western basin, on the other hand, the main runoff flows 
downhill: 


1° From the Algerian Hauts-Plateaux via the Zer- goun, 
Seggueur and Gharbi wadis, which merge into the Meguiden wadi, 
and the Namous wadi, which, like the preceding wadis, 
disappears beneath the Erg Occidental and, like them, reaches 
the Gourarienne depression. 


Their common reception basin, the sebkha 

du Gourara, the upper basin of the great Tuatian lowland, is thus far 
removed from the Algerian Highlands, and separated from them by 
the Erg Occidental massif. 


2° From t h e | southern Atlas mountains, by the Zouzfana and Guir 
wadis, which join to form the Saoura wadi and descend, bypassing 
the sandy obstacle to the west, to the large Touati 
basin where the Gourara sebkha flows into itself. 


3° From the Mouidir-Tadmait ridges, via t h e Botha wadi, the 
eastern tri- butary of the Touati lowland, or at least 

of the gutter that extends the one to the system's general receiver, 
located far to the south, towards Taodenni, it is believed. 


It is the interposition of the Erg Occidental between the Hauts- 
Algerian plateaus and Guraro-Touatian basins 

We'll see them escape the control of Algeria's masters throughout 
history and follow the fortunes of Western countries, while 
remaining in close contact with regions further south. 


This is where the importance of t he geographical obstacle 
represented by the two great Ergs becomes clear, 
and their predominant influence on the political life of this 


as having b e e n , throughout the ages, the real political 
dividing mass between Greater Africa and Africa Minor, of which the 
Atlas Mountains constitute the main part. 


the geological framework, and at the same time the physical 
boundary. 


And this point of view is so true that Franco-Algerian expansion, so 
quickly established in the eastern Saharan basin, has recently only 
been able to establish itself, or at least make its situation 
tenable in the Tuatian basin, by overcoming the insurmountable 
obstacle to the west, 

even if it means encroaching somewhat on the Maghreb countries that 
depend on this basin, by appropriating one of its sand-free 
waterways, the Oued Zouzfana, and virtually dominating the second, 
the Oued Guir. 


This is the only way that French-Algerian power a 
was able to sound profit the peduncle by which the pear 
reconstitute 


touatienne had for so long been politically dependent on the 
Maghreb-Extréme; its domination of the Sahara was at this 
price. 


This political extension of French Algeria, provided for in 
the Franco-British convention of 1890, was triggered in 1900 by 
a chain of independent events. 

of any objective decision by the conqueror himself, does no more 
than re-establish the normal distribution o f Saharan suburbs 
between the North African states of which they are dependencies 

and clients. 


In terms of physical geography, the Touati basin is part of the 
sub-Algerian Sahara, not only because its cu- 

vettes are located directly in southern Algeria, 

but also because almost all its water lines emerge from the 
Algerian mountains: it's an Algerian hinterland. 


Algeria's current masters, whose expansive power and 

Sion is greater than that of their Turkish predecessor, they have 
therefore, by attaching this basin to their domain, only brought 
political geography into line with physical geography. 
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The Touati Basin. - As we have seen, from a hydrographic 

point of view, the Touatian basin extends from the Algerian 

high plateaux to the djebel Ait- 

Moroccan Aiach, from where the watershed descends southwards, 
encompassing the Oued Guir; it is then little known in its south- 
western and southern parts, towards the Iguidi and the Oued Guir. 

the Tanezrouft; to the east, it follows the djebel Hoggar, the Moui- 
dir, the Tadmait ridges, and joins the Algerian Atlas through 

the Cretaceous "gantras" of the Mzab. 


From all around this periphery, the waters converge towards a long 

central low-lying area, tiered into several basins oriented in a 

distinctly north-south direction, the uppermost of which is the 

sebkha. 

of the Gourara; it is continued by the successive Tuatian sebkhas 

of the Tecabit, Bouda, Timmi, Fenou- 

ghil, from Tamest, from OQued-el-Henné, Sali, Oulad-el-Henné 

Baho, from Timadanine, and, beyond, by the lower Qued-Mes- 

saoud and another series of lower troughs, the ex-cavity of 
which is 

ploration is not yet complete. 


The scope of this book does not include a study of the entire 
watershed, but only of the Gouraro-Touatian cu- vettes and their 
immediate surroundings, as this is where all the Saharan oases are 
found. 1 


The region thus circumscribed is divided, if not by nature itself 
at least by man, into three parts: 


Gourara, Toual, Tidikelt. 


We're going to take a quick look at each of them and at the different 
oases of which they're composed, not so much to "discover" these 
localities about which so much has already been written, but to set 
the tone for the future. 


1. This expression is the official French name for the region we're talking 

about, and it' s for this reason that we're using it in this article. 

ployons et n'avons en fait le titre de cet ouvrage; les indi- gènes peu généralisent, 
mais quand ils ont a le faire, ils emploient 

the Touat name for the entire system; in Fact, this is not an 

absolute rule - there are none. 


or straighten out a few points of view that don't yet seem to have 
been fully understood and appreciated in their relative value. 


General information about Oasis* - A part 


of the Haut-Gourara, but the oases have a general similarity that 
borders on uni- formity. 


They are almost always located on the plain, on the eastern bank o f 
a sebkha; they line the slopes and extend more or less into the sebkha 
itself. 


This provision allows underground water drained at a higher level 
than the cultivated land to be discharged into t h e crops on 
which the inhabitants live, by means of galleries with vents or 
manholes, known as foggaras. 

with no running water and very little rainfa ll, we use 
ordinary wells equipped with tipping devices. 


An oasis is made up of a group of irri- gardens 
forded, planted palm trees, - it's the oasis itself, 
- anda adjacent area palm groves non-irrigated 
and unenclosed, which bears the bour name , - Arabic word 
that 


means “uncultivated land". 


Ih uP9uSELAGEN. (HR Arabic: ksour, Safhuta H Rsa?) ; de os WElques 
familles importantes habitent des châteaux (en 

Arabic: kasba); these two Arabic terms have come into common 

usage. 


Some of the oases are inhabited by Berbers, others by Arabs, and all 
have a large number of Negroes and people of mixed race. 


Each has at least one ksar or village, but 
As soon as a settlement reaches only moderate size, whether Arab 
or Berber, it is equipped with a kasba. 


If it's Berber, the ksar is populated by inhabitants from all walks 
of life, from notables to the smallest mestizos or negroes, and the 
kasba, normally uninhabited, contains only the inhabitants' food 
stores. 

of the ksar, who will take refuge there in case of need of defense 
against an enemy attack: it is nn public district. 


In Arab agglomerations, on the other hand, the kasba 
is the private property of the family or allied families, 


i 


the gathering, next to this lordly kasba, 

dwellings of commoners, sharecroppers and freedmen, 

blacks and mestizos, who make up the "clientele" , the agricultural or 
artisan staff of the local lords; they are sometimes joined by merchants 
who live under the same dependence. 

dance and the same protection: the resemblance is complete with 

what the villages of France were like in the Middle Ages, 
sheltered under the ramparts of their castles. 


An oasis can thus comprise one or more distinct agglomerations, 
scattered throughout the palm groves or established on their edges. 


The common feature of all kasbas is the square, or rather 

rectangular, shape, with square corner towers, connected 

The rampart is made up of a high wall with two or three storeys of 
fire, built of mud bricks like all the houses in the area; this wall is 
almost always surrounded b y an outer moat with glacis. 


The same system is repeated in greater detail for the ksour; the 
only exception to this rule are a few kasbas. 
and a few Berber ksour that follow the contours of their location. 


However, in the Tidikelt, several ksour are devoid of defensive 
apparatus, and it was precisely this detail t ha t made the 
capture o f In-Salah easy for a small French troop with no cannon. 


There may be several kasbas in one locality 


with or without adjoining ksar, since each family of 

can have their own or build their own; they are all named, of course, as 
we are well aware of their importance. 

obliged to say: "chateau d'un tel", quoting them all, 

one by one, that some authors have succeeded in giving endless 
lists of ksour; but many of these names sometimes designate only a 
few dozen inhabitants, one or two households; we consider such 
nomen- clatures to be devoid of interest from a general point of 
view: can we imagine the geographer who would present each commune 
in France or Algeria with a n  enum-eration of ksour? 

all the rural villages, hamlets, castles and isolated farms that 
make it up? 


population center with a particular political or economic life, and, 
within these localities, the main "neighborhoods" , the ksour, which 
have the predominance. 


But we'll only name the kasbas when there's a specific, 
special reason to do so. 


We should also add that the country is covered with ruins, most of 
them commonplace; it can be said that, in almost all the oases, the 
mass of ruined and deserted buildings is one, two or even three times 
greater than that of the ruins. 

inhabited buildings; we'll only mention those that deserve special 
mention. 


The Gourara. - In the Gourara sebkha, the in- 
digénes recognizes three large basins: the Dahrani, Chergui and 
Guebli chotts, which follow one another in a north-south direction. 


The Chott Dahrani receives, from the northeast, an important 
Quaternary gutter which, according to the natives, is a thalweg of 
the Oued Meguiden, and is known to them as the Oued Salah. 


By adding this new term ... ... for the French - and a few others 
that will follow - the topo- 
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nymy of the Saharan oases, it's worth clarifying what is meant by 
"wadi" in this country. 


It's not just, as in general terminology, an apparent gutter, 
bounded by banks that are sometimes wetted by a passing flood. 


The erosion and transport work that we have 

the "tawny Sahara", which for many centuries has been modifying the 
orographic and hydrographic relief to give this corner of the Sahara 
its own character. 

this work, we say, has forced the Saharans to find their own way of 
working. 

to extend the term "wadi" to valleys sometimes several kilometers 
wide, with no gutter or apparent thalweg: we've already seen this 
with the Wadi Righ and the Wadi Meguiden. 


Here at the Oasis, we extend the meaning even further, and call it 


except for its estuary and, in places, its left bank, and even the Oued- 
er-Remel, the Oued-el-Hadjar and the OQued-er-Remel, the Oued-el-Hadjar 
and the Oued-er-Remel, the Oued-el-Hadjar and the Oued-er-Remel. 

The Saharan distinguishes them and follows them by instinct, as the 
superficial indication o f underground water lines where he will 
often finda little spontaneous vegetation, or the possibility o f 
provoking it himself and creating oases. 


Let's get back to Wadi Salah. 


On the probable course of the erosion valley that carries 
The first oases in the system are located in the Erg, which today 
largely disappears under the sandy masses of the Erg. 


This is the very sparse Tinerkouk district, stretching 50 kilometers 
east-west and whose main oases are : Tabel- 


1. G.-B.-M. Flamand. 


koza\ Fatis , Oudghagh , Tau.nsta.st , Zaouiet-Debbagh . In- 
Hammou , Inguellou. 


This district is inhabited by the Arabs of the Meharza tribe. 


The Oued Salah then bends south-west and, bordered by the numerous 
ruins of the Ksour-Yahia, f Lows into a beautiful estuary in 
the Chott Dahrani at El- Mebrouk (ruined). 


This chott and the Chott Chergui are bordered on their eastern banks 
by a series o f oases, some Arab, some Berber: they are 
grouped into two overlapping districts according to the race of the 
inhabitants, namely : 


1° The Khenafsa of Gourara (Arab), whose main ksour are : 
El-Hadj-Guelmane , El-Kef, Taghlart , Yeghzer and Mamoura 


L 


2° The Berber district of Telalet, comprising, in addition to 
the ksar of this name, the ksour of Badriane , Azekkour , Alamellal 
, etc. 


two other districts: 1° the important oasis of Oulad- 
Said, populated by a thousand inhabitants, and to which other oases 
located further downstream rat- tach; and, 2° Kali. 


Moving on to Chott Guebli, we see a series o f oases on its 
eastern shores, some of which are attached to the Oulad-Said 
district, such as Beni-Mehlal and Lichta, while others form the 
Timmimoun district. 


Timmimoun is a large ksar with a thousand inhabitants, 
French post, capital of the Gourara region, with other villages in 
its oasis and the ruins of Tahtait, an ancient Judeo-Berber village 
that predates Timmimoun itself. 


It is followed by the oases of Beni-Mellouk , Taoursit , El- 
Quadjda , then the Y ruins of Abbou-Aidaneand Bel-Ghazi , spread 
out over a long "“ghaba" whose shrubby vegetation covers the banks 
of the chott. 


1. Arabized form of Tabelkozt. Berber name for the Zeita shrub (F. 
Foureau). 


To the west of this, and at a short distance, runs another line 
of parallel oases, but more sparse and of little importance: 
these palm groves are installed in the effon- drements o f a high 
arid plateau from which small tributary run-offs of the great sebkha 
once emerged. These are : Ifi and Cemdjane, west of the Oulad-Said, 
Tinezzi, Aguentour, which depends on lvali, Sidi-Abed, Tasfaout , 
Beni-Jslem. 


To the west of the high plateau mentioned above, the 
quaternary Oued Namous passed through, watering the two Adjdir on 
its right bank and t he Oulad Aissa and Haiha oases on its left, 
it continues southwards, say the natives who distinguish- 

The river, which flows through the dune chains, supplies its waters 
to Touat-en-Tebbou and the large Cliarouine district, from where it 
loops slightly to the south-west, finally turning left and flowing 
into the shallows of the extreme south-western horn. 

of the great sebldia. 


This is the upper basin of the Sebkha Gourarienne. Before 


continuing downstream to follow the oases that flow 


linked to the 

basin, but established on a line o f tributary waters. 

It joins t he  Saoura wadi via a "teira" - a corridor between 
alignments of dunes: Taghouzi and Talmine, whose teira leads to Foum- 
el-Kheneg. 


If we now return to the sebkha, we see it bordered to the south by 
the Zoua oases, with the ksour of Barka, Toukki, I go sien, and 
downstream of these, by the Deldoul district. 


From here, a system of rather ill-defined depressions continues 
southwards, sometimes following each other without appearing to join, 
bordered by escarpments that are soon interrupted. 

This is what the natives know as Qued-er-Remel. 
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It is bordered by the oases of Oulad-Rached, Sahela and Metarfa, 
and reaches the large Tecabit district, whose main ksour are 
Brinken, with 450 inhabitants; El-Maiz, 650 inhabitants; El-Hebla 
and Ariane- er-Ras. 


From here, the Oued-er-Remel, which is marked by a series of 
shrub-covered lowlands, a "ghaba™ , reaches the Bouda district to 
the south-west, where it joins the easternmost branch of the 
Oued Saoura, which comes from 

Foum-el-Kheneg, supplying the wells of : Zemla , Tilemsi , Zouarz, 
Ghezel , where the 1903 battle took place, Djahbel , Decheira (an 
old ruined ksar), and Hammouda. 


Before leaving the Gourara, we need to refer to another water 
line emerging from the western slopes of the 

Tadmait, just to form the sebkhas and the district of 
L'Aougrout, main ksour: Tiberghamine, El-Hadj , Tala , and Bou- 
Guemma (attached to the Tiinmi- moun district). 


This is where the Oued-el-Hadjar, the most difficult of the Oued-el-Hadjar, starts. 
still harder to follow than the Qued-er-Remel, as it crosses 

completely bare gravel plains; 

it follows a general north-south direction, with a bend to the west, 

and successively feeds the oases of : Oufrane, attached to the 

Deldoul, Oulad-Mahmoud, Lalla-Rabha (in 

ruins), Kaberten , attached to Deldoul, Seba and its annex 

Guerre/'a , Meraguen , and Tinilane. It finally disappears into 

the great Timmi sebkha. 


Touat. - We mentioned the 

of a branch of the Oued Saoura or Messdoud with the Oued-er- Remel 

at Bouda: Bouda is the first of the districts usually considered to 

be part of the 

Touat ; you can see : El-Mansour, main ksar; Ben-Drao, Adrar, not to be 
confused with Timmi; Gharmali, corruption of Aghrem-Ali; Zaouiet-Sidi- 
Haida, etc. 


A short distance from this district, and linked to it by the Oued- el- 
Hadd, with isolated palm trees and foggaras 
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is the Timmi, a large district comprising some twenty ksour, 
including Adrar (520 

inhabitants), whose name, by an unexplained whim, was given to the 
neighboring French post, capital of the Touat annex and of the 
entire "Territoire des Oasis Saha- riennes". 


However, this post was built on a kasba making 
an integral part of another ksar mentioned below, the Oulad-Oungal. 


The slightest inconvenience of this unexpected name is not that 
the post office sometimes forwards correspondence addressed in 
this way to the Adrar region of Senegal. 

of Adrar is also that of half ad oO Zen other ksour in the 
same Touati region*. 


What's more, the locals never say "the 


authorities of Adrar", but well: "the authorities 
Timmi", the "office of Timmi". 


Other ksour in this district include: Oulad-Ouchen, Oulcid- 
Aroussa, Oulad-Aissa , Oulad- 

Ahmed , Oulad-Oungal, Ouinna , Beni-Tamert, Zaouiel - 
SidUel-Bekri. 


This district also includes Meraguen and Tinilane, already 
mentioned, and Tasfaoui, which will be mentioned Later. 


To the south-east of the Timmi sebkha is Tamentit, with the 
important ksar of the same name, then to the west, 
Arnguid and the Bou-Faddi oasis, also of the same name. 
known as the "OQulad-El-Hadj district"; finally, further away 
To the west, the Tasfaout oasis. 


Gumming up the Gourara sebkha, and those o f - Aougrout, 
Tecabit and Bouda, the Timmi sebkha is soon followed, 
southwards, by shallow depressions, and 

The eastern banks are poorly defined, but the western cliffs are 
very pronounced. 


We find it successively : Fenoughil district, 


1. Vid. sup. and inf \ 
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with Abbani, Oudghagh , Makra, a former first-rate ksar, now in 
ruins, Zaouiet-Sidi-Abdelkader , 

Sidi-Youcef, etc.; the Tamest district, with Ba-Amor, El-Ahmar, 
etc.; a string of small isolated oases: Mekkid, Tiouririne, Adrar. 


The cliffs on the west bank end abruptly, 

of this last oasis, by a promontory of 

50 meters high, stopped dead i n front of a wide valley which is a 
succession of sebkhas running southwards , with on the 

right, in t he west, a distant flat bank, closed on t he horizon 
by large dunes, and on the left a line of almost steep heights coming 
from the north. 

East, which now takes the eastern edge of the sebkhas and flees 
southwards, all tangled up with palm groves, on its crests and 

slopes, as far as the eye can see. 


But before do ing so, we need t o go back to the 
southern end of the last palm trees of Tamentit: there, another 
line o f waters begins, feeding the series o f oases of : 
Noum-en-Nas, Izeggaren , 

in ruins; Titaf\ with three ksour, one of which is quite large, 
and Gharmianou , alteration Y Aghrem-Iannou. 


This depression, with its flat, poorly-defying slopes to the west, 
seems to merge here with the valley of the 

Fenoughil and Tamest, between four and six kilometers away 

But to the east, it is limited by a series of small heights that 
sometimes become more pronounced, leading it to emerge, as we have 
seen, in 

Opposite t he great Adrar promontory. 


The oases which, since Timmi, have been located on the plains, in 
landscapes strikingly reminiscent of the Wadi Righ, will now take 
on the appearance we have given them. 


landscape is about to be repeated: ksour built on the crest of 
cliffs, where palm groves seem to hang down the escarpments, to 
drag their bangs over the flat bottoms of the sebkhas. 
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We'll find an almost uninterrupted forest 

over a length of 60 kilometers, and whose main ksour are : Zciglou, 
Qulad-El-Hadj-El-Bordja , Zaouiet- Kounta, a well-known 
district capital, El-Menacir, Takhfif the oldest known 
Jewish settlement, Tazoult , with a Judeo-Berber ruin, Bou-Ah , 
home to the Zaouia 

of Sheikh El-Meghili, Inzegmir, district capital, 

El-Mahfoud , Tidmuine , the Titaouine and the Tilouline; this is 
the Oued-el-Henné. 


Here, the cliffs of the east bank soften i n t o  mameluose 
slopes and s Lo pe away to the left, en- combing with small 
ergs, to the west of which we soon find the great oasis of Sali, 
with a dozen ksour. 


Towards the south-western horn of the Sali sebkha, depressions soon 
become sebkhas again, 

with riparian cliffs to the east; oases cling to them 

of : Tinnourt, Berrich , Oulad-Baho , El-Mestour , Zaouiet- 
el-Hachef ; then, sanding up like the previous 

ones, the dnzeglouf oasis. 


Finally, in a plain closed off to the east by the first step of the 
Baten, and lost to t h e west in sebkhas bordered by large dunes, 
we can see 

like a circus, f rom east to west, the oases of : 

Ait-Messadoud , En-Nefis , district capital, Tadarrabt 

and Tinoulaf. 


As you reach it, you can see the Baten heights rise slightly to the 
left, ending in the east at a promontory followed by an isolated peak 
- the site o f El-Goléa, Taorirt (like the ancient Berber El- 
Goléa). 


To the west, Timadanine can be seen, like a dark line on the tawny 
earth, and to the south-west, the last Reggane oasis, the one after 
which the band of 

The "street of palm trees" is now completed, and from this 
Arabic verb has been named Entehet. 


Zaouiet-Beggane, which has a great influence not only on the 
local population. 
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not only in the region, but across much of t he central and 
southern Sahara. 


Here, the Oued Messdoud, which flows a few kilometers away 

in the west, continues to run southwards, but it will soon be 
invaded by the sands of the first ranges of the Erg-Chach, which 
rises towards the north-west, going to the north-west. 

to meet t he Iguidi. 


By here too  conflue Wadi Botha from t he East, whose 
visit tributaries are the oases of Tidikelt. 


Tidikelt. - We reach this region by con- 

turning the Taorirt peak and climbing to Ain-Chebbi, a recently 
ruined oasis, on the step mentioned above. 

upper valleys, which slope southwards towards the Tddmait, 
and are crossed from north to south by the Tddmait. 

South by lines of water flowing out of this massif 

to the Botha. 


The first of these lines widens, opposite Foum-Talha, into a large 
sebkha where the district is located. 


of Aoulef. 


The three oases o f Aoulef-el-Arab (1,100 inhabitants), Aoulef- 
Chorfa (1,500 inhabitants) and Timokten are located around a peak in 
the middle of the sebkha, bearing the ruined ksar of Charef - another 
Taorirt. 


Vis continuing to the east, with the cornice to the left 
it 

fro Baten, on arrives at Tit, which has two ksour. 

m 


Some 25 kilometers to the south, we left t h e Akabli district, 
with four ksour, kasbas and zaouias: this oasis shares with Reggane 
and In-Salah the function of arrival port for Timbuktu caravans. 


To the east of Tit stretches the Tidikelt "ghaba", a plain 
relatively rich in vegetation, always watched over from the north by 
the cliffs of the Baten; the latter, moreover, moves to the northeast 
to open up the wide valley. 

of the Mader-es-Souf which leads to t he  Inahar oasis. 
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formerly to the east, and has rebuilt its seven ksour to the west 
of the palm groves: the most important are Oulad-Hadega 
and Oulad-Ahmed-Djelloul. 


From here, you can guide yourself to a curious promontory on the 
Baten, Ang-el-Mehari, beyond which, still from the 

North to south, the great sebkha and oasis of In-Salah, 
with ten ksour, including: Ksar-El-Arab , Oulad- Badjouda , 
Deghamcha, Oulad-Bel-Kcissem and Oulad- 

El-Hadj. 


The French post, head of the ridikelt annex, is located on a 
ridge that overlooks the oasis to the east. 


A little further east, t he re's another line-up of small oases, 
including the two Sahela, Igosten and Foggaret-El-Arab; they are 
home t Oo one of the last nomadic groups of the Tidikelt, the 
Oulad-Dahhane. 


Then further east, the last district in the system: Foggaret-Zoua, 
with four ksour. 


To complete this description, if from In-Salah we return to the 
Timmi to the north-west, along a line of 

Right following X oued Tilia , we find, about halfway, ina 
large collapse of t h e Tadmait massif, two small oases known as 
d El-Kseirat (the little ksour), inhabited by some six dozen poor 
people: In-Belbal and Matriouen. 


It's in these parts and in the Qued-Miah - an 

from the gutters of the eastern basin, - wandering nomadic groups 

of Oulad-Zennane, QOulud-Dahhaue 

and Zoua; sometimes, because of the shortage of pastures, they have to 
cross the whole Tadmait and meet up with the Khenafsa d'Aougrout towards 
Bejouen. 


Coins, Weights and Measures. - For 
For the sake of completeness, we must now give an overview of the 
currencies, weights and measures used in the Oases. 


U This is based on the general system established by Muslim 
legislation, which is based on the weight of a certain number of 
barley grains of average size: 


1° Seventy-two grains o f barley give the weight of 
-golden dinar ; 


2° Fifty grains o f barley and a fifth of a grain give the 
weight o f a silver dirhem. 


These are the legal Muslim currencies1 2. 


Let's have a look now what they are become, 
practically, to Oasis. 
First the dinar legal having done default in In this 


remote region, it was replaced by a fixed weight o f the 
gold powder (teber) that caravans brought from Sudan in abundance. 


It is curious to note that this weight o f gold dust was not based on 
the weight of the legal dinar, which for 72 grains o f barley is, as 
everyone can see 

of 3 g. 2; instead, we used the weight of the legal dirhem, which for 50 
grains o f barley and 1/5 is 

2 g. 25; we took double, i.e. the weight of 2 

legal dirhem, i.e. 4 g. 50. 


This weight of 4 g. 50 of gold powder was therefore used in the Oases 
as a sort of money of account, supplementing the absent legal dinar, 
and was called gold metkal. 


We were able to obtain f rom a Timmi* sheriff, the small 
copper weight called metkal which 


was used to weigh powder of gold, and we a given 

scale, a weight of 4 g. Exactly 50. 

The equivalent in currency silver metkal-gold - the 

varied according the the prince or fr his 

sentant local. to order om representativ 
e 


As for the silver dirhem, it was minted in abundance 


1. Ibn Khaldoun. El-Koclbi (El- Iiouanine el-fekehia), etc. Khelil 
(transl. Perron) indicates for dirhem 50 grains of org-e and 2/5, or 14 grains of 
carob and 17/20; we know that the carob grain is none other than kirat. 
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by successive rulers, emirs, khalifes and sultans; it was sometimes 
squarel , but almost always round, with the place of minting 
indicated on t h e obverse: Tétouane, Rabat, Merrakech, 

Fès, and on the reverse the vintage; the most abundant issues were those 
of Moulai-Rachid, in the xvin6 Century, 

and that of Moulai-Slimane, at the end of the same century. 


This dirhem should have had a silver weight of 50 

grains 1/5 o f barley, i.e. 2 g. 25 or thereabouts; but in practice, 
after it had provided some benefit to the sovereign or the officials in 
charge of minting, the 

never appeared in circulation with its legal weight; 

it sometimes fell to an effective weight of 1 g. 5, and even less; this 
slimmed-down, illegal dirhem was called a dirhem 

sultanian , or the name of the reigning sultan: dirhem 
Rachidien , dirhem Ismailien, dirhem Slimanien. 


This single coin, together with a few rare fiés, obols of bronze or 
copper, and the mouzouna, a fragment of the dir- hem cut into four2 * *, 
satisfied all needs throughout the ancient period, until the appearance 
of the Turkish minted silver coin which, under the name of metkal, was 
worth 

10 dirhem. 


In addition to these "national" coins, foreign coins of all origins 
gradually arrived, which were given a value corresponding to their 
size, and which we re, in French administrative dialect, confused 
with Sultanian coins under the name of "argent gourari"; we mention 
these foreign coins only for the record, 

because they were never mentioned in the public deeds of the Tuatian 
country, nor in the Cherifian tax accounts. 


The monetary system we have j u s t described is 


1. We found a dirhem of this shape in Tamentit, bearing the mottos of the 
Muhhid rulers. 


2. However, on one occasion we find the expression mouzouna soltania 
(sultanian mouzouna), which implies that at least once, a sultan had 


mouzounas struck. 
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was maintained until the reign of Moulai-Hassane; it can be 
summarized as follows: 


Sultanian coins : 


Value in 

French currency 

The mouzouna or oudjh (1/4 dirhern), about . Of05 
The dirhem. worth its weight i n silver, 

about . 0 20 

The metkal, worth 10 dirhem or 40 mouzounas, about . 


2 wou 


Account currencies : 

Metkal-gold (variable value). 

The kintar, worth 400 metkal-silver, about. 800 "" 

Moulai-Hassane, whose reign began in 1873, was the first to have his 
coins minted in Europe and to change the sys tem values, as 
he brought the dirhem back to its original weight. 

legal tender o f 2 gr. 25 silver and thus gave it the value o f 


French 50-cent coins; from his reign until 
Today, the new scale is as follows: 


Hasanian coins 


Value in 
French currency 


T he legal half dirhem, weighing 1 gr. 125 silver, 


The legal dirhem, weighing 2 gr. 25 silver and 

worth . 0 50 

The metkal, worth 5 dirhem, or . 2 50 

It is especially since this new coinage that people have 

taken to referring to the old dirhem as oukial, to distinguish it 
from the legal dirhem, whose value is more than double. 

In the course of this work, therefore, we shall note the difference 


in value between dirhem and metkal sui- 


1. Oukia, apart from this local acception, means in general language ounce, 600 
grains o f barley. For Khelil (transl. Perron), 
Y oukia is worth 40 dirhem or 2.008 grains o f barley. 
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We also need to take into account, in each special case, 


any _- indication of the price of metkal-gold that may be given. 


As measures of weight, we won't have much to do 
the load, i.e. the load of cha~ meau, guessaa and zeguen. 


These measures are purely local and have nothing to do with 
the legal measures o f Islam. 


Since, for this very reason, they vary according to 

districts and from one oasis t o another, we'll spare ourselves a 
complete study, which would be idle. 

We'll be adopting one of these types, the one most frequently used 
in chronicles, the one used by the local representatives of 
the Muslim princes. 

by Timmi : 

The zeguen = 2 1/2 liters in capacity. 


Guessda = 12 zeguen. 


We also know : 


These measures from capacity instead of place 
from measures from weight, in this country where so few workers 
were able to build or maintain scales and weight measurements. 


The only weight measurements used in the country, 

were those used t o weigh gold powder, with small scales similar 
to those used by our ancient Christian jewellers. 

based on the metkal of 4 g. 5 we have seen for coins, completed by a 
duodecimal series of 

multiples and submultiples. 


The next step is to measure irrigation water levels. 


In ancient times, this gauging was done "by eye", without any special 
instrument; according to local tradition, justified by the documentary 
data that will follow 

during the course of this work, under Sultan Moulai-Rachid, that 

the official sent to take the water census 
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for the zekkat tax, arrived at the Oases with a copper 
board, pierced for water gauging, which was 

then already in use i n other regions of t he Cherifian Empire; 
this is the origin of the current method of measurement known a s 
El-Kil-el-Asfar, or "yellow copper measurement". 


The unit of this system of measurement is the habba or seba, the 
quantity o f water passing in one night and one day through a 
hole of a given size, about the size of the 

from the tip of the little finger, drilled into the copper board. 


The size of the hole varies today in some districts, from 9 
millimeters in Tamest to 27 millimeters in Sali; some people have 
even taken t o using another term than habba: they say kirat in 
Timmi, seba (finger) in Tecabit and elsewhere, kherga (hole) in 
Aoulef and Tit. 


We can evaluate the average flow de la habba to 3 1. 50 to 
the minutel. 


The habba unit is subdivided. 


kharrouba (6 to the kirat), or 576 mouzouna (6 to the dirhem or 4 
to the kharrouba), or 2,304 farfouria (4 to the mouzouna). 


This extreme fractioning of the 3 1. 50 per minute, 

obtained inhand-buitt_ clay gutters, as fragile as 
children's labors on the sands of French beaches, is singularly 
eloquent, and indicative of the implausible care taken to distribute 
the trickles of rare and precious water for these poor people. 


For the concordance of the Hegira and Christian eras, we have 
followed the works of M'hamed bel Khodja and Charles Bernoin. 


1. Data adopted by t h e French local authority. 


PART ONE 


HISTORY 


CHAPTER ONE 
The Gétules 


(Ab origin - 100 AD) 


Ab origin. - The Stone Age. - The first historical data. - The Ger, 
or Nigeir. - Lake Libya and Lake Nigris. - 
The villages of the Ger basin. - Buildings from the Gétule period. - 


The Tamentit idol. 


"Ab origine". - At the _ beginning of time, there was no 
no Sahara, as this term is merely a geo-graphical expression, meaning 
"desert land" in Arabic. 


In the Quaternary era, this was a land "studded with lakes and erupting 
volcanoes "1 , where prehistoric man settled. 


This was the era of the mimosa forest, in the middle of 
which the Hoggar and Alinet volcanoes rose, and of which we 
can still see some rare witnesses today. 
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and stunted, and the numerous petrified reliefs, tree trunks 30 to 40 
centimetres in diameter, scattered across the bare plains. 


There can be little doubt that this northern Sudanese country 

was provided with a Negro population 4, perhaps not 
very dense, which retreated southwards at the same time as the mimosa 
flora gave way to the beginning of desiccation, in 


same time also that were advancing white men 
from North 2. 
1 
Li'age de pierre. - Numerous 


carved flint workshops throughout the northern Sahara and in the 
Tadmait: these are the most comprehensive 
of man's presence in the country. 


It should be noted that all these stations are found exclusively in the 
more or Les s elevated plateau regions far from the oases. 

and there is little hope o f finding any in them. 

in the future: it's because t he superficial geological layer, 
where these stations might have existed, has disappeared, swept away 

by 

the diluvial and wind disasters that have struck the country. 


Today's ground appears as a surface of derra- sement, of 

denudation, almost always devoid of 

The topsoil is in the form of peneplains sprinkled with 
both fine and coarse gravels, the residue of the upper layer that 
disappeared, was diluted and washed away either during t he 

where the immense Saharan rivers, whose parched beds astonish us by 
their size, rolled their huge masses of water, either during the 
drought that 

followed; these arid plains are, in Arabic, called 


1. Duveyrier, Barth, Carette, Weisgerber. 
2. We will later discover that all the names of white Saharan tribes 


handed down to us by Pliny and Ptoi.emée had their correspondents on the 
Mediterranean shore. 
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des reg, a term the French have adopted without translating it. 


These regs are interspersed with "sebkba" fields, 

which are either the bottoms of large lakes contemporary with the 
rivers that disappeared, or the more recently dried-out bottoms of 
successive basins that persisted, 

as immense isolated pools, along river beds, af ter a rapid 
partial drying out had reduced the water levels enough to interrupt 
the continuity of their course over the rocky thresholds 
encountered in their beds. 


It is around these ponds or sebkhas, on the edges 
The first sedentary villages, which became today's Oases, we re 
built around their long-lasting water tables. 


Who were the first inhabitants of these villages? 


The first historical data. - The most 
The earliest information on them comes from Homer 
who calls them the Ethiopici, "those with blackened faces", Alôo;, 


uni;, and who includes under this term all the black peoples as far 
as t he end of the world towards the sunsetl. 


Herodotus then reports on the voyage of the five Nasamons: the 
earliest known exploration of the 

Sahara, that region "which is now a land of sand, without water, 
prodigiously arid and utterly deserted". 


These ancient explorers, who set out from the septen- trional 
regions of Fezzane, "marched in a westerly direction" 
(Tyjv 6Sév uoieupiévous ixpoç Cécpupov avsg-ov.) 


"Having thus crossed a great expanse of sandy land, after many days 
they finally saw trees scattered across a plain; they approached them 


1. Odyssée, ap. Vivien de Saint-Martin. The author of Timbuktu 

la Mystérieuse , Mr. Félix Dubois, sees the Greek word Aithidpes as a simple 
transcription, clumsily carried out, of the Berber expression Ait-Tebbou, 
today's Tebbou. 
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and ate the fruit of these trees. Then some very small men came 
and took them and ate them. 


the Nasamons. They were led across a large expanse o f marshland; 

on the other side 

They came to a town on the other side of the swamps, whose inhabitants 
were all black and small like the first ones. A large river flowed past 
this town; 


this river flowed f rom west to east and there were crocodiles 
x n 


This is how Herodotus tells us of palm groves and villages that 
seem to be unable to survive. 

be that the oases set up on the banks of large 

touatian ponds. 


"As for this river," says Herodotus, "Etearchus 
assumed it was the Nile". And he adds: "I agree with Etearchus, for the 
Nile comes from Libya and cuts it down the middle". 


For him, Libya (AiÆiîïi) extends as far as Cape Soloeis, on the 
western sea. The coastal zone is alone inhabited; further inland, at 
a mediocre dis~ tance, it's a wilderness filled with ferocious 
beasts. Then there are unknown deserts, uninhabitable because of the 
sands and lack o f water, justa s above the Automoles, the last 
extremities of Ethiopia are uninhabitable because of the heat 1 2. 


The distance at which these deserts extend to the 
South is unknown; the historian only knows, i n a very vague way, 
that a river that is regarded as 


1. Vivien de Saint-Martin, having summarized Herodotus' account in this 

way, goes on to specify that the five Nasamons passed to the south of 

Ghadames, that they actually marched westwards, and then identifies their 

point o f arrival as... Ouargla. His excuse is 

which he wrote in 1863, a time when Ouargla, like Ghadamés, was not "placed" on 
the map. 
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the origin of the Nile flows f rom west to east, and the river 
is lined with palm groves and towns inhabited by small black 
people. 


We need to go back to the Roman occupation of Africa to 
clarify these vague data. 


Sallustus, an officer in the army operating against Juba, learns 
that, from ancient times before him, the south-western part of 
Libya was inhabited by a people, the Gétules (Getuli), whose 
name was soon extended to all the inhabitants of the country 
south of the monta- gnes, and as far as the Gera. 


And this Ger we know from the pre- 

teur G. Suetonius Paul inus who, according to Pliny, "reached the 
Atlas in ten steps and, beyond, arrived at a river called Ger, 

through solitudes covered in black dust, from which rise here and 
there rocks that sem- 

blackened by fire. These places are uninhabitable 

because of the extreme heat. The people who live in the nearby 
forests, full of elephants, ferocious beasts and all kinds of 
snakes, are called Canarii because 

dog is their common food, as well as the flesh of wild beasts. It 

is fairly well known that this people are neighbors of the 

Ethiopian Perorsi." 


Elsewhere, Pliny, citing the now-lost Memoirs 

of this praetor, returns to villages beyond the point reached by 

t he Roman expedition, inhabited by colonies of Negroes enslaved 
by the Betuli. 


But this information, which completes what Herodotus told us, is 
itself completed by Ptolemy, who enters 
in a detailed description of the region where the Ger flows. 


Ger or Nigeir. - Pliny calls it Ger, Ptolemy calls it Nigeir 
(Ntys-Ip), but the difference im names is not obvious. 


1. Vivien de Saint-Martin. 
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the Libyan or Berber radical ger, gher 
(running water), with or without the technical in , which can also be 
the annectif n (Potamos-n-Geir)1 2 3. 


So this river, Ger or Nigeir, started, according to Ptolé- 

of Mount Mandrus, - where the Malua flumen (Moulouia) was also born, 
adds Pliny, - (the djebel Ait-Aiach, from 

the Moroccan Atlas), and received two tributaries from the north, 
one from Mount Sagapola and the other from Mount Usargala (these 


massif, from which the oued Zousfana descends, and, on the other, 
the djebel Amour, from which the oueds Zergoun and Segguer emerge to 
form the oued Meguiden)*. 


JLake Libva and Lake Nigris. - Then, inclining 

tothe east, the river formed Lake Libya (Gourara sebkha), ending at 
Lake Nigris 

(Touat sebkhas). 


This latter lake also received another river, which Ptolemy 
considers a second "Nigeir" and which came from Mount Thala (djebel 
Hoggar)1 . 


This second branch of the "Nigeir" was undoubtedly the oued Botha 
on whose tributaries the Tidikelt lies. 


Duveyrier explains this extension of the word Nigeir 
by demonstrating that he had in his original language, not 


only the meaning current", course water, but 
“water 
the one basin hydrographic". 
The villages of the Lier basin. - And in this 


Basin Ptolemy gives us seventeen names of towns or vil~ lages: 


1. Cf. Duveyrier, Les Tuaregs of North 
the ; 


2. IL Duveyrier. 


3. lu. 
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TaXéuéad Taloubat, which would be Tabelbaltl 2, or Tanebèt*, 

or perhaps Talebboi, a ruined village 6 kilometers east of Zaouit- 
Kounta. 

MaXa*a0, Malakat , which would be Melouka. 

Touxaéad, Toukabat , which would be Tecabit3 4. 

B6v9a, Bunta, which would be Bouda*. 


Avuya8, Anugat. 


IIecra(§Y], Pessidé. 


©(y Y), Tigué. 

Koucyj, Kouphé. 

NYyeipa, Nigueira (metropolis) 
OûeXXeyeia, Ouelleguéia. 


Tayap,a, Tagama , which would be Tagant, a ruined ksar in the 
Gourara, or Taghemt , one of the Igosten ksour in Tidikelt5 6. 


riavaypa, Panagra. 

©ouirai, Toupa'i. 

IlojvaY], Pounsé. 

SaXoûxYj, Salouké. 

Bajxcvécy.ava, Tamondocana. 

Aouaouji, Doudoum, which would be Deldoul *. 

Vivien de Saint-Martin remarks: "From this number alone of localities 
listed by the geographer, we can see that this canton must have 
been habitually frequented b y foreigners. It was surely a regular 
caravan route between the tribes of southern Betulia and Roman 
Africa. 

In addition to this list of localities, Ptolemy also recorded the 
names of "peoples", i .e. tribes who nomadized in the region we're 
looking at. 

1. Duveyrier. 

2. Vivien de Saint-Martin. 

3. Duveyrier. 

4. Vivien de Saint-Martin. 


5. René Basset. 


6. Vivien de Saint-Martin. 
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mountains, he cites the Melanogétules or Gétules. 

then the red Ethiopians and the Nigrites or "tribes". 

du Nigeir*", the Ethiopian Odraggides (OdpayYioat) between mount 
Caphas (Moroccan Atlas) and mount Thala (djebel Hoggar); these 
Odraggides can be seen as the Outriga later mentioned by Ibn 
Khaldoun2. 


Then again, south of Mount Usargala, the Suburpores 

(SouéodpTwpec), who can probably be identified with the 

Sebertera, one of the Zenet tribes who have 

formerly widespread in the oases of the Algerian Sahara': this is 
a detail worth noting, as we've seen Zenet populations in the 
oases right up to the present day. 


Other Zenetes, the Harmiæ ('Appiai), who would be none other than 
the Ourghma of later Arab authors*, the Dolopes, the Thala (OaXat), 
who place themselves 

naturally to Mount Thala, the Astacuri ('Aaxaxoupot), 

the Ethiopians Agaggine (Ayayyvw.), later named Azgangan6 by Leo 
the African, etc. 


We believe we can shorten the long list of ptolé- 

meenne, firstly because it can be found in its entirety in the 
scholarly work of the author we are quoting, and secondly because 
the other tribal names do not seem likely to be identified with the 
names currently known. 

the sub-Algerian Sahara in the time of the Alexandrian geographer. 


Buildings from t he gelatinous era. - I t is most 

probably to these ancient times t ha t we must attribute 

some ruins are still standing toda y , in locations far from any 
water resources, and which have long since become perfectly 
uninhabitable for 

man. 


t, 2, 3. 4. 5, Vivien de Saint-Martin. 


The Idol of Tamentit (page 34) 
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The ruins we're looking at here all share the common characteristic 
o f being built on peaks: the acropolis genre; and most of them 
are still referred to by a common name: Taorirt. 


First we have Taorirt en Reggane, located on a detached promontory 
of the Baten cliff, 2,000 meters northeast of the actual village of 
the same name. 


Then it's on to the Charef ksar of Timokten, a veritable Taorirtl 2 
on piton in the middle of the great Aoulef sebklia. 


Another similar locality existed at 3000 metres above sea level. 
To the east of the previous one, on the Garet-Chorfa; it has 
disappeared, but the notion of it has been preserved in the 
country. 


As we climb back up the Touat, we come across two more 

hitttop villages, 3000 metres east of Zaouiet-. 

Kounta; they are Known under the names of Talebboi and 

Aizzen; if Ptolemy's Taloubat had not already been identified by 
writers of great authority*, it might have seemed appropriate to link 
it to the Talebboi 

we're talking about. 


Continuing our search for acropolises, we 

Let's move on to Timmi, where one of them once stood, as a local 
chronicle will tell us a little later, under the name (still) of 
Taorirt; it has long since disappeared and its location is not even 
recognized. 


Further north towards the Gourara, in the Deldoul region, we find 
not a Taorirt, but an Aorir (the mas- culine form)3 : today, the 
name is borne by a ksar located in t h e Deldoul oasis itself, 
but a little to the north-west, we can see the ruined peak that the 
name once designated. 


1. Ksar Charef properly means "decrepit village", in ruins; it's just a modern 
name that has nothing in common with Ksar Charef. 
with that of the ancient village of Gétule. 


2. WVicl. sup. p. 31. 


3. Inthe OQued-Righ, there is a ksar commonly known as a "ksar". 
named Ourir, but whose real name is also Aorir. 3 


Another Taorirt can be found a little further north, in the 
Charouine district, standing on its inevitable piton, a promontory 
detached f rom a cliff by which ter- 


In addition to their names, the common features of these different 
localities are their location in acropolises and t he stone 
constructions - coarse stone or rubble - that differentiate them 
from other ruins of the same type, which we'll mention later. 


It goes without saying that what we've just said about the rubble 

on which the ancient Taorirt buildings were built is not the same 

as what we've just said about the rubble on which the ancient 

Taorirt buildings were built. 

often only visible in the midst of more recent mud-brick 
constructions added by the current era’ s inhabitants: for example, 
the Taorirt du Reggane was inhabited at 

The site was recently occupied by date and grain stores and 
their guards, and even the ruins o f a small mosque can be seen. 


The Idol of Tamentitl. - We have, from the epo- 

a direct witness found at Tamentit2 ; it's an idol representing a 
fish's head extended by a kind of cylindrical handle or sleeve, 
slightly 

flattened on its underside; carved from a fragment of siliceous rock 
that does not effervesce 

with the acids, a kind of greenish-black millstone, 


1. This article was provided as an extract, on January 10, 1906, to M. le 
Commandant du Territoire des Oasis sahariennes, in support of the en- 

of the idol itself, to be passed on to the next generation. 

Mr. Governor General of Algeria. 


2. On December 21, 1905, in the course of research and excavations for which 

we had commissioned two Jews, originally from the Mzab and living in Adrar 

Since the conquest, the sieurs Lalou and Mouchi; on December 23, 1905, the 

sieurs Lalou and Mouchi, who had been living in Adrar since the conquest, were 
arrested by the police. 

The mantle, which had been separated from the head by a break, was found a 
few days later by the caid of Tamentit, in the outbuildings of a mosque where it 
lay abandoned; the head had been incorporated, as building stone, into an old wall 
now in ruins. 


very hard and heavy, of the same nature as that used b y the Tuareg to 
shape their rings. 
arms, which they extract from rocks in the Hoggar. 


It has a total length of 0m37, the sleeve is long 
of Om2i over Om09 fro diameter horizontal, the head alone has 


frontal and supra-maxillary protuberances, etc. 


This idol was designed and built to be placed in some hole in the wall, 
loophole or skylight, where it rested on its flattened sleeve, the 

weight of which is predominant. 

nant; the sculpted head protruded outwards, oftrait to the adoration of 
the faithful. 


It expresses the importance in the lives of these populations of the 
fish that populated the waters of "Lake Nigris", and allows us to 
place, on the south-eastern shore o f one of the basins known under 
this vague name, and designa- tive o f a series of separate and 
distinct lakes, a Melano-Getule village contemporary with Tecabit, 
Bouda, Bouda and Bouda. 


Deldoul, whose we spoke of earlier, and which, at long 
of ages, increased Jewish superstructions, then 
zenets and Arabs, became today's Tamentit. 


However,1 this attribution of the Tamentit fish to 

This is not without its objections, for the Betulas were not the only 
idolaters among the country's anti- ques occupants. The ancient Maghrebi 
Jews 

alsopractised idolatry, and especially the worship of 
"Joshua son of Nun" and the "Fish of Moses "2. 


The Tamentit idol may therefore be either a native witness, or a 
piece imported f rom the Maghreb. 


1. This entire end of article was sent as an extract to Mr. le Com- mandant des 
Oasis sahariennes, on January 30, as a follow-up to the previous communication of 
January 10. 


2. R. Basset; N. Slousch, et al. 


But even if she were to finally find herself a 

Hebraic relic, the interest of its discovery, however misplaced, 
would not seem to be diminished, for although it may not be a 
unique and isolated landmark in the obscurity of the time of the 
Gétules, it would at least constitute an important link that could 
enable us t o connect the ancient Jews of Touat to the community of 
the Gétules. 

non-talmudic Jews of ancient Mauritania Tingitana4. 


We'll take this into account when we study the Jewish period in 
the Oases in the next chapter. 


1. N. Stlousch. 


CHAPTER II 


The Jews 

(100-600) 

The Jews in Tabhfift in the 1st century fap. The Jews of Cyrenaica. - Jewish 
emigration to the West. - The "Era 

Jewish i>. - The struggles of the African peoples against the Romans. - 

Les Gélules in the 4th century. - Louatian Palestine. - New Jewish 
immigration in the vi® century. - Buildings from t he Jewish period. 


Fleeing* in Takhfift in the 1st century A.D. 


- A notation left by Mohammed- Abdelhadi Es- 

Sebail 2, dated 6 rebia premier 1003 of the hegira (novem- bre 1594), 
and copied by Mobarek ben Ali El-Menaceri*, 

dated November 7, 1714, reports the following: 

s . Helal ben Messàoud, from the country of Mossoul, 

passed through the said village (Temaseght), and stopped, i n 
the year 131 (748-749 AD ), at Takhfif which the Jews had 
already evacuated; he brought with him Jewish merchants who settled 
and resided there. 


"They v found mention, on the tombs of the Jews 

"y 

who had abandoned this country, that they were 

arrived in the year 4429 of Adam's exit - upon him be salvation! - from 


Paradise." 


And the chronicler adds, referring to his informant, the taleb Ali 
ben Mohammed-Seddik El-Menaceri, then 


1. Es-Scbai, originally from the Seba ksar. 


2. El-Menaceri, originally from ksar El-Menacir. 
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aged 117: "I saw him that year (1594), sound of body and mind, working in 
his garden with his 
grandson, and sowing barley himself while this 


before he died - God's mercy be upon him, as upon us!" 


What can be the Christian concordance of this year 4429 of the exit 
from Paradise? The answer is given in Et-Taouddoud : 


"Ibn Abbas said that the total duration of the Universe is 


set to 7,000 years; of this total, that follow the end fr 
om 
world, it ran out: 


"From Adam to Noah. 1100 years 
"from Noah to Abraham . 1142 - 


" d' Abraham a Mousa. 550 - 


"fro Mousa à Daoud. 579 - 
m 

"fro Daoud à Jesus. 1053 - 
m 


"from Jesus to Mohammed . 625 - 


"A total of . 5049 years". 


If we accept these data, i t was around 5 AD that the Jews in 
question arrived in Takhfif. 


And it' s here that t he polished stone idol found at Tamentit - if 
it's no t a relief of the Melano-Getul idolaters, but on the 
contrary a "Moses fish" - may perhaps be justified in admitting the 
hypothesis that 

that it was left by the first Jews whọo se existence in the 

Oases we thus cons-trate. They would then have been members of the 
non-talmudic community which, as we have said, lived in the north of 
the Maghreb at that timel. 


The Jews of Cyrenaica. - At the end of the 


reign of Trajan (in t he year 115), the Jews of Cyrenaica, 


1. Slousch, in Annales Marocaines, 1905. 
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which have become very numerous since the destruction of the Temple 

by Titus, fanaticized by their misfortunes and irritated by the ill- 
treatment to which they were subjected, put themselves in a state of 
revolt. General Lupus marched against them and was defeated... 


"However Marcius Turbo, having received orders from the emperor 

to march against the rebels, arrived from Libya 

with large forces, both infantry and navy. 

lerie, and even a naval division. But it was a real war to undertake, 
and it took all the skill o f this general to triumph over this 
revolt, which lasted until t h e accession of Hadrianl ".. 


Jewish migration to the West. - ...a Repression 

sion the Jews had earned was severe, and it is likely that on 
this occasion a large number o f them 

them emigrated to the West and mingled to the popula- 

tion indigenous to Berberia3 ". 


In fact, this Jewish emigration founded colonies in the Oued-Righ, 

where tradition preserves the memory o f their settlement', in the 

Qued-Mzab, where their descendants still exist, and all the way to 

the Saharan Oases, where their memory lives on, and where we find 

their grandchildren Islamized under the name of Mehadjeria (emigrants 
of their religion). 


1, 2. E. Mercier. 


3. Here's how an old scholar, himself the son of scholars, Hadj Mohammed 
ben Abdallah, bachadel of the Touggourt mahakma, 

in 1902, mehadjeri, i.e. an Islamic Jew, recounted the origins 

of the Touggourt region: 


"In the earliest period of recorded history, the country was inhabited 
by Jews, who employed Negroes and owned the ksour and palm groves. 


"Then came the Mezab, who were Zenetes and stayed for several centuries; one day, 
the greatest number of them _ left for the West, the others remained in the 
country they conti- 


I/"Jewish period". - The arrival of large numbers of Jews 
greatly increased the importance of the villages 
melano-gétules where they settled; as they represented 

a more vigorous and intelligent ethnic element. 


of Greco-Roman civilization and 
trading and cultivation methods acquired in Cyré- 
naique, they soon became the dominant force. 


And it's not the least astonishing for the Frenchman who has 

arrived after seventeen centuries in the depths of this Islamic 
country, t o hear the Touatians speak of 

of the past to use this expression at all times: 

"In Jewish times", or: "in Jewish times". 

However, it is highly probable that this expression is accurate, and 
that there was a time when the Touafc and Gourara of today, populated 
by Jews or Judaized Gétules, were a real Jewish country, a "New 
Palestine". 


It was all the easier for the Jews to get a foothold 

in this country t ha t , according to the admirable and constant 
aptitude of their race to assimilate the idioms of the countries 
they inhabit, they had acquired, in all likelihood, in the ancient 
Greek colony that had been Cyrenaica, the use o f a Greco-Libyan 
dialect, very close to the other. 


to live with the Jews; these people also had many Negroes. 


"One day, a man from the Beni-Merine came from the Maghreb, named 
EI-Hadj Slimane El-Merini El-Djcllabi. 


"He and his companions settled in the midst of the other inhabitants; 
this was around the vii* century (AD) 


"It was he who, several years after his arrival, issued an edict** to the 
effect that, within three days, all Jews should either become Muslims or leave 
the country. The most 

many of them emigrated, and those who remained were called 

name of Mehadjcria." 


* Cf. in Kitab El-Adouani. 


** Cf. in Mercier, l'expédition mérinide de 1358 dans l'Oued-Fiigh. 

In the course of this study, we'll s ee that the history of this other Saharan 
lowland, Touat, bears a strong resemblance to that o f  OQued-.. 

R "gb. 


dialect that was apparently the language of the Gétules: Tokabat, 
Tecabit , of the Gétules, could easily coexist with the Libyan- 
Greek Touat t ha t _ the Gétules undoubtedly brought with them. 


Indeed, despite what some etymologists have said, the word Touat does 
not come from an Arabic word that would have been used for 


country, either by a Moroccan army, or by a Sudanese army; for we 
shall see later that the first Arab conqueror, Okba ben Nafa, found 
him on the spot. 

it comes from a root oua ou ouah ou 6a which is 

found in several languages, Arabic*, Coptic*, Greek or Greco-Libyan 
(Oasis)*, which we still find in the Berber idiom of today's 
Zenet Oases, and which still 

means "inhabited locality"; the Libyan-Berbers added only their t alhx and 
prefix, indicative of the singular specified; there is still a region 
called: Touat-el- 

Henné , the "land of henna"; in the Haut-Gourara, an oasis is called 
Touat-n-Ebbou , - "the land of water", the oasis of abundant waters *. 


Unfortunately, no written documents are known to date to 

have come directly from these populations in the region. 

Jewish Touat; they enjoyed some civilization, of course, and their 
rabbis must have written 


1. Ibn-Khaldouiv. 
2. ScilIRMER. 
3. Duveyrier, Vivien de Saint-Martin. 


The caids of llaiha, the Oulad-Said and Tamenfif, who 

both give this etymology, explain that this locality was so named in the 
past because of its extraordi- nary wealth of water (ebbou); instead of "Touat n- 
Ebbou", it is also said 

more briefly "Tebbou" with the singular t specified, the "place 


of water", and it's thi who has a few people say, by pleo- 
S 
nasme", Touat-n-Tebbou mi 


And now that we have made a black choice between the etymo- 

logies already on offer, we're going to offer a new one that will immediately win over all 
fans of the unprecedented. 

a question of Arabic spelling, we leave the floor to his 
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some chronicles that would be invaluable to us; but 

everything that could be done has since been submerged under a 
centuries-old Muslim layer that has 

absorbed most of the original occupants; the 

The remainder emigrated and drowned in the other Jewish agglomerations 
of the Sahara, in Mzab, Kenadsa, and in 

Figuig. 


But if direct testimony is lacking on what the 


its prosperity from documents relating to t he later Muslim im- 
migration, documents concordant 
with local tradition, which we'll get to later. 


It is clear from all this that the Judaization of the Oases was so 
complete that other Zenet immigrants 

Judaised in their turn, so much so that the Arabs who later arrived 
believed t hey were confronted by a purely Jewish population 1 


It is true that the Arabs, even their literati, have always been 
poor ethnologists; in this order 


author or inventor, who wrote in 1687 to the now dis~ paru ksar of Baho in 
Timmi, "the humble servant of his God Ahmed 
ben Abderrahmane El-Hasseni": 


*' jk | 1 Lvw V, olyVl >UJ! J ol>3% J-5' 
JE* LIFE J 


j£ji jLiUc Vij ULTjjJl J J 


In other words, in two words: el-atouat means impositions 

of all Kinds, and as the Arabs of this country once refused them to the 
sovereign's envoy, in memory of this refusal they were called 

the people of el-atouat, then soon "el" was removed and what remained was: the meanings of 
Touat... 


Does the question now seem exhausted? 


1. Et-Tinilani, vid. inf., p. 62. 
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of ideas, their system takes account above all of religion, which 
carries with it nationality: one is a Muslim or a Christian, one is a 
Muslim or a Christian, one is a Muslim or a Christian, one is a 
Muslim or a Christian. 

tian, or Jewish, not so much by race as by religion 

kissed. 


What's more, these Jews or Judaizers withstood several successive 
Islamizations*, and when their network o f villages was finally 
drowned in the flood of nomadic Hilalian tribes arriving from the 1 
East, they still maintained themselves as a distinct ethnic group with 
their own identity. 

its own life, and even its own leaders, whose au~ 


exerted even on the Muslim nomads until the middle of the 19th 
century. 

xiv6 century, a time when it took an internal war to 

destroy them, as they had the opinion and support of the local 
population, including the literati, and their enemy 

was no more than a foreigner, importing the intolerant ideas then 
emerging i n North African Islam. 


The struggles of African peoples against Ses 


Romans. - In Africa, Roman power took hold 

to the Berber populations, but they didn't stop there. 

never to the decision to conquer, and the ten centuries of Roman rule are 
full of struggles against the conqueror's penetration, and insurrec- tions 
against the conqueror's penetration, and insurrec- tions against the 
conqueror's penetration. 

of the Numidians and Mauretans, conquered against the government 

of the Master, and finally the assaults of the remaining 

independent Gaetules and Garamantes against the lands of the 

Empire, 


Then, with the decline of the Roman Empire, the Saharans began to 
push against the Romanized provinces, which were tempting prey 
because of their wealth, at the same time as t h e Vandals 
burst onto the scene. 


This push, which probably emptied the Sahara of its nomadic 
gétules, has been noted by history. 


1.  Ibn-Khaldoun. 


"Antonin succeeded Hadrian in 138. The Moors took advantage of the 
situation to once again invade the colonized areas. 

and spread fire and revolt everywhere. It is likely that _ the Geluli 
joined in this outcry.1 2 3 "It happened again under Marcus Aurelius, 
then under Commodus, 

then under Septimius Severus, then under the phantom emperors of 

the iiic century; under Aurelian "the general overflow of the 

barbarians was like a storm that breaks everything*". 


i,.es Capsules in the 4th century. - Next century, 

we find the Gelules fighting in the army of Gildon, the champion 

o f Berber independence; then, when the Vandals enter the North, 
they win through the South; 

they then attacked those who had become the masters; they fought 
against Ilunéric and Gondamond, and advanced 

"to Kapça (Gafsa)'." 


gétule; these Berber peoples have moved further and further 
away from their Saharan steppes, driven as much by 

the drying out of these regions and the reduction of pastures, that 
attracted by the bait of the Roman prey. 


As they are nomads, the encampments have followed 

The Berbers, under their national chiefs Yabdas, Koutzimas, 
Ortaias and Massinas, would make t he final assault on the 
Byzantine generals during the rest of the century. 


Palestine touatienne. - And meanwhile, 

far away, across the vast, empty Saharan steppe, 

1. E. Mercier. 

2. Acrklius Victor, ap. Mercier. 

3. E. MEncmn. 

behind its protective belt of hammadas and arid regs, Tuatian 
Palestine lives and develops around its lakes and palm groves. 


It uses the last of the surface runoff f rom the Tàdmaït via 
dams and open channels1 2 3. 


It is self-sufficient and ignores the rest of t he universe, just 
as it is ignored by it. 


Its metropolis is Tama-n-Tit, the "perfection of the eye", or Tem-n-Tit, 
the "eyebrow of the eye", as the local toponymy is still in the Libyan 
or Berber language, as it was no doubt established in Gaulish times. 


It has important villages: downstream, at Tasfaout and in 
Fenoughil; at El-Ahmar, Tittaf, Gharmianou, Temasseght, in Tamest; 
at Takhfif, in Touat- el-Henné; at Aït-Messâoud and Taorirt, in 
Reggane; upstream, at El-Mansour and Gharmali, in Bouda; 

a Kaberten, Igosten; Tabia and Tahtaït, in the Timmimoun oasis. 


i\ouvelIe immigration juive au VIO siècle. - 


immigration arrived in Touat and settled in new ksour, which they 
built around those already existing in Tamentit; this happened in the 
Year of the Elephant, i.e. the  yearof the Ethiopian prince 
Abraha's expedition against La Mekke (life century A.D .). 


This event is confirmed by a chronicle whose _— author 
wrote in 1797: 


. At that time," we read, "there was (in Ta~ mentit) another 
mosque, that of the Oulad-Hemmal, 


1. Et-Tlmlam, vid , inf., p. 63. 
2. Et-Tamentiti. 


3. Watjn. 
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which bore an inscription stating that this ksar had been built 
one hundred and five years before the Hegira, i.e. in 517 CE. 


So this mosque was nothing more than a synagogue built before 
to Islam by Jewish immigrants in the last century, and later confiscated 
by Muslims. 


Perhaps some day, we'll find annals about this "Jewish Epoch" 
that are no longer known, buried in some ancient chest 

or in some mellah in the Sahara. 

late Jimenes in Granada, did the fanatical Muslims who destroyed 
this people throw them into the fire and annihilate them... 


But we can already make a high 

of its prosperity and importance, the fruit of the profound peace it 
enjoyed, isolated on this corner of the planet, for a long period of four 
centuries. 


Buildings from the Jewish period. - A number of lesser-known 
buildings seem to belong to this period. 

and less distant from the actual watering places than the 
"Taorirt" mentioned at the end of the previous chapter. 


Three of them, two of which are still inhabited today, are 
strikingly similar: this 


Tazoult-Balia, the most characteristic of the three, consists 
o f an almost circular enclosure, built of flat stones laid 
out in almost regular hori- zontal layers, reminiscent o f 
the masonry of the Roman bridge at Biskra. 


The inside of the enclosure iS  adjoined by two-storey ground- 
floor apartments. 


In the center stood a sort of isolated keep. This 
establishment stands at the mouth o f a series of 
Erosion clusters chipping away at the Lower step of the Baten ; 
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the surface water that once flowed through it was collected in 
pipes, the remains of which can be seen on the site. 

still visible, and irrigated the crops grown under the castle's 
protection. 


Increasing desiccation gradually rendered the locality 
uninhabitable, and the successors of the former occupants had to 
move westwards to the slopes of the Qued-el-Henné, where they 
created palm groves irrigated by foggaras. 

Mekkid, some twenty kilometers further north, and Ighezzer, in 

the Gourara, appear to be copies of Tazoult-Balia and belong to 
the same period. 

The same type of masonry, in horizontal layers of flat stones with 


con- trate inclinations, can still be found in the ruins of the 
thick ramparts of Tahtait, Timmimoun's "ancestor". 


Three products of a mixed union and their white father (page 230) 


CHAPTER III 


The Zenetes 


(600-1050) 


ben Nafa invades the Maghreb and stirs up the Zenet tribes towards the 


Sahara and the Oases. - Okba's second expedition. First Islamization of 
Touat. - Miknassa Berbers found an emirate at Sidjilmassa. - Sherif 

Idris proclaimed khalife and imam. - El-Montecar-El-Yaca, 

Midrar, extends his authority over Iss Oasis. - Exodus of new Zenet tribes to 
the Oases. - Capture of Sidjilmassa by the Fatemid army. - Restoration of the 
Midrarid emirs. - The Maghraoua Zenets provide Sidjilmassa with a governor. 


for the Umayyad Khalifa. - The Oases at the end of the x* century. 


African peoples in the 7th century. - For 

the life of this small country, Touat, which is 
geographically remote and o f secondary importance. 

and politically “on the bangs" of the main North African theater, and 
whose particular chronicle for this remote epoch is a rarity, we need 
to follow the course of events in Berberia, seeking to grasp 

when their effects are felt in the region 

studied. 


By this century, the last remnants of Greek domination were 
disappearing from North Africa, where the indigenous populations 
remained independent, albeit profoundly modified. 


4 
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and mixed up by the long period o f struggle and anarchy they've 
just been through. 


The Berbers. - They will lose their names under 

Latin authors: no more Gétules or Numides; the Arabic authors who 
will now become the notators of history, we will refer to these 
diverse peoples under the generic name 

of Berbers, as "a powerful, formidable, brave and numerous 
people, a true people like sso many others in this world, 
like the Arabs, Persians, Greeks and Romansl 2 3 ". 


Arab authors instinctively anxious to maintain- 

for the “demogony" of this people, within the limits o f Islamic 
orthodoxy, have even ingenuously found 

genealogies to the Berbers, which t he latter had not 

never suspected*. 


We'll soon decide not to dwell on this when we see Ez-Ziani, a 

writer of some renown in the literate Muslim world, presenting us 

with some hopelessly puerile data. 

him, the fds of Jafet ben Nouh, who had populated Spain and spilled over 
into the Maghreb then adjoining it, met in this country with the Berbers 
from 

Alexander Dou'l-Kornein, having conquered the entire Atlantide 

country, wanted to separate the two perpetually hostile peoples, 

and to this end summoned scientists and engineers (sic), whom he 

tasked with 

the Straits, in 6400 A.D.; a hundred years later came the Roman 
conquest, and another hundred years later, in 6600 A.D., "Kélis" , 

king of the Franks, became king of France. 

master of the Spaniards and Romans*. 


1. Ibn Ivhaldoun. 
2. <A. IIanoteau. 


3. Ez-Ziani, Et-TorcLjma. 
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This sample of pre-Islamic history will enable us to 

not to insist further on the data of the Arab authors, for all that 

is outside t h e domain of immediate tradition or the direct 
testimony of their authors. 

eyesl 2 ; and even in the latter case, it's a good idea to report their 
information only under the benefit of inven- tion. 

tary, or af ter_ they have been verified, either by compa- 

reasons between different authors, or by reconciling them with 
historical points that have already been made. 


The much-quoted Ibn Khaldun is no exception to the rule. 
has, at most, a difference of degree between it and the others. 


The Zenetes. - In the previous chapter, we showed the Saharan 

Gétules gradually massing towards t h e southern edge of the Roman 
Empire, playing, as it were, a role in the development of the Roman 
Empire. 

the role of the enveloping wing to the right of the northern Berber 
attack front, and when the main attack 

advanced towards the last Byzantine domain, the enveloping wing 
reached the sea to the south of it and cut it off from the rest of the 
continent at the battle of Kapca*. 


This i s , as we said, the last mention of the name "gétule", 

because this is precisely where the portion 

Byzantine history; but we can well imagine that this people itself, its 
nomadic encampments, are a little 

behind and within range of the battlefield. 


1. “Everything the Arab race tells about its origins, except perhaps a few 
genealogies, it has borrowed from Jewish traditions, disfigured by arbitrary 
connections or obvious errors. 

dentes; a healthy critic can scarcely take them i nto account, and it is 
surprising that distinguished scholars should have placed serious confidence in 
such defective documents"... and infra (Renan, 

Hist. des langues sémitiques, p. 298 f f ). 


2. Vid. sup. p. 44. 
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But where did the first Arab historian note, almost immediately 
afterwards, the presence of the people he called the 
"Zenets", who were to enter the scene in t he Oases? 


Mercier tells us that this is the case in the southern regions 
of Tunisia, the southern Aurès, the Zab, the Oued-Righ, then as 
far as Hodna and Djebel-Amour. 


And he presents these Zenets as a "Special" race, different from other 
Berbers and seemingly originating f rom a "Special" origin. 
"more recent invasion from the East1". 


Let's assume that a population large enough to occupy - even 

sparsely - these vas- 

your spaces could hardly have come from the East or elsewhere 

without its progress having been noted; and in this case what would have 
become of the gétule people we left massed behind? 

his fighting group, towards the Zab and QOued-Righ? 


We are thus led to see in the tribes only 

of the "Zenet race" mentioned by Arab authors, none other than the 
Saharan peoples we already know from the Ptolemaic Table, and some 
of whose names we can even identify. 


And here they are, gathered on the North-Saharan edge, waiting 
for the coming Arab push to determine their movement back 
westwards, and - at least for some of their tribes - towards the 
Oases. 


Their tribes maintain relations, never broken, between Berberia and 
the Saharan populations and 
Sudanese: the Jewish oases are their stopover and their market. 


"Qued-Meguiden was merely a place of passage. 


"The first people to stay and eventually settle here were Zenetes 
left behind by caravans. 

of which they were a part, and who provided them with food when they 
left; little by little, others joined them in t he same way. 


1. E. Mercier. 
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"It was they who founded El-Menida (El-Goléa); they lived there 

in winter and left every spring to go to the Meguidenl 2 3 ". 

Their numbers are growing fast, as the Arab invasion is coming. 

Okba ben Hafa invades the Maghreb and pro- vides 

the Zenet tribes with a stirring towards the 

Sahara and the Oases. - In 681, Okba ben Nafa com- 

his great expedition to the Maghreb; he led his troops to the 
Aures, in order to reduce the Zenet populations who, allied with the 


Greeks, we re still independent. 
dance; then he headed for the Zab, then inhabited by 


numerous tribes to whom he delivered several 
fighting ; after these hard-won purchased, and 
successes 


his opponents into submission. 
res, Okba continued on his way and fought a bloody battle with the 
Berbers* near Tiharet. 


All along the way, this ardent, fanatical and bloodthirsty leader 
caused a stir among the local population. 

entire tribes fled southwards to escape from the 

escape t he apostle o f Islamism. 


"These Zénètes settled in Touat, Tecabit, Tigourarine (Gourara) 
and Bouda*. 


Touat. - From this time on, the Touat 
underwent the first contact with Islam; here's how 
Ez-Ziani, in his Tohfa , notes this event: 


"Ibn-Maouia reappointed Okba ben Nafa governor of Ifrikia, 
authorizing him to act towards Abou'l-Mohadjer. 


1. El-Helali. 
2. E. Mercier. 


3. El-QOuadjdi. 
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El-Ansari as he had acted towards himself. 


"Abu'l-Mohajer was at that moment leading the pre- 

first Muslim expedition to the Maghreb; he reached Tlemcen, defeated 
the Berber tribes and forced them to embrace Islam, along 
with their emir, Koceila; then, rowing KOceita_ with him, he 
returned to Kairouane. 


"It was at this time t hat  Okba, the re-established anoien 
ruler, arrived on the scene. He immediately had Abou'l-Mohadjer and 
Koceila arrested and put in irons, then, dragging them in- chains 
after him, he set out to conquer the Maghreb; He went as far as 
Sous, which he subdued and forcibly Islamized, before retrograding 
eastwards through Faidja, Dra, Sidjilmassa and Touat, forcing all 
these regions to become Muslim" (682)*. 


This hasty Islamization was soon forgotten, as were subsequent 
Islamizations, and each time the Jewish Oases returned, 

to the religion of their fathers; they even absorbed the numerous Zenet 
elements 

So much so t ha t , as we shall see later, the first Arab immigration 
three centuries laterwas able to believe that only Jews were to 
be found in Touat; indeed, Judaized Berber tribes were numerous 
throughout the Maghreb at this time. 


In 705, Mousa ben Noceir completed the Arab conquest of the 
Maghreb by penetrating the heart of the Atlas, then the Sous, 
the Dra country and as far as the oases of Sidjilmassa®, 
today's Tafilelt*. 


"Mousa ben Noceir," says a local chronicler, "extended 


son Abderrahmane governed Maghreb-Extreme, 


1. Ez-Ziam, Tohfa. - The name Touat therefore predates the first Muslim 
conquest { Vid. sup., p. 41. 


2. E. Mercier. 


3. Tafilelt: from "filel" in Berber chelah meaning "open channel". 
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the Sahara, the Dra, t he Oued-Saoura, the Touat and the Tigou- 
rarine "in 609" (an obvious dating error which would put this 
character back to the xin° century A.D .)1 2. 


The Miknassa Berbers found an emirate 

in Sidjilmassa. - I t was around 758, when the Miknassa3 ber- 
bères, masters of the Moulouia and Oued-Ziz valleys, who had long 
Since adopted Kharedjite doctrines8 , settled in the ancient city of 
Sidjil- massa, where they established a small independent sultanate, 
with Aissa ben Yazid as its first ruler. 


From now on, we'll be focusing on following the 

This small Saharan state went through a number of vicissitudes, since 
it was under his influence that the Tuatian Oases now lived, both 
politically and economically. 


In politics, they have the most powerful Muslim emir in Sidjilmassa. 
and therefore the most feared and respected, and, like Sidjilmassa 
itself, they are a stopover on the never-ending trade route which 
connects Muslim Berberia with Sudan, from which it draws its slave 
Negroes and gold4 5. 


The Miknassa of Sidjilmassa revolted fifteen years 

later, in 772, against this master they had given themselves, and 
replaced him with Abou'l-Kassem Semgou ben Quacoul 

who became the offspring of the Beni-Ouacoul, who reigned 

in Sidjilmassa, claiming to be the Abbasid Khalifes in whose name 
the public prayer was held6. 


1. Sheet ms. found in Touat. 


2. Maxavaai by Ptolemy (ident. by Vivien de Saint-Martin). 


3. Kharedjism, which originated in Arabia at the time o f Ali, is 
the same schism of which today's Mzabites are followers. 


4. El-Helali. 


5. Ibn Khaldoun, ap. Mercier. 


Customer Idris proclaimed Khalifa and Imam*. 


- It was soon the only Maghrebian country to offer prayers in the name 
of the Khalifs of the East, for it was in 770 that Idris ben Abdallah, 
who had escaped from Arabia, then 

of Egypt, and finally to the sicaires of liaroun Er-Rachid, had himself 
proclaimed khalife and became the Imam or head of the orthodox religion 
in the West, thus bringing about the split of the 

the "House of Islam", which continues to this day. 

the between the sultan of Constantinople and the sultan 
from Fez. 


EI-Montecar El-Yaca, says Midrar, Emir from 
Sidj ilmassa, extends sound authority over the Oasis. - 


But safeguarded by its remoteness, the small Abbas- side state of 
Sidjilmassa escaped t h e absorption of the Idrisid empire; it 

even prospered. "El-Montecar El-Yasa, nicknamed Midrar, successor 

to  Abou'l-Kassem, subjugated, 

around 820, the Berbers and the oases of the Sahara south of 

his capital, then conquered the mines of the Dra, of which he was 
awarded the quint; he gave his name to his descendants: the Beni-Midrar 
or Midrarides 1". 


Here are the Saharan Oases incorporated into the Emirate 
of Sidjilmassa, whose fortunes they will henceforth follow. 


Exodus of new Zenet tribes to the 

Oasis. - It was the Midrarid prince El-Yaca who, a hundred years 
later, on t he orders of his suzerain, the Khalifa of Baghdad, had 
the Mehdi Obeid-Allah,who was soon to found the Obeyite 
empire, arrested and imprisoned, and when the Shi'ite army moved from 
Ifrikia to the Maghreb, under the command- 

Abou- Abdallah, going to deliver the mehdi, de nom- 

many Zenet tribes fled in his wake, reaching the Meguiden and the 
Oases. 
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On this occasion, the Miknassa were completely 

defeated, their emir disappeared, the city was taken and given a 
Shi'ite governor and garrison (909); but these foreigners were unable 
to hold on, and shortly afterwards the Midrarid emir Ahmed ben Mimoun 
had taken over the authority of the city. 

and independence. 


The Obeid governor of Tiharet, who deposed the Idrissid Yahia 
ben Idris in 920, immediately turned against Sidjilmassa, 
defeated and killed Ahmed ben Mimoun, and installed El-Modatez, 
nephew of the previous king, as governor. 


Capture of Sidjilmassa by the Fatemid army. 


- Around 950, at a time when te whole Maghreb, including 
the Idrissid Kacem Kennoun and the great Miknassa tribe itself, was 
tilting over, abandoned the Obedis and placed itself under the 
suzerainty of the Umayyad khalifs of Spain, In Sidjilmassa, we find 
a Midrarid, Mohammed ben El-Fetah, who maintains his independence, 
declares that he recognizes only one suzerain, the Abbasid Khalifa 
of Baghdad, and strikes mon- naie under the name of Mohammed 
Chaker-L'Illah ; but he 

was soon defeated and dethroned by the Christian freedman Djouher, 
general of the Fatemid Khalifa of Kairouane 3. 


Restoration "the Midrarid emirs. Little 

later, Sidjilmassa once again repudiated the Fatemid supremacy and 
opened its doors to a son of Chaker who 

under the name o f ~~ El-Mostancer-1 Illah, the Beni-Quacgoul dynasty 


regained control of the southern regions. 


In 964, the new sovereign was put to death by his 


1. Ibn-Kiialdoun, ap. Mercier. 


2. Id. 


brother Abu-Mohammed. This prince, who had given himself the 

title of El-Moatez-l'Illah, championed and won recognition for Omeiad 
authority in the south of the Maghreb and among the tribes of the 
upper Moulouia l. 


The Maghraoua Zenets provide §id- jilmassa with a 

governor for the Khalifa. 

governor of the Maghreb. - However, in 975, he was attacked by 
the  Zenet tribes of Maghraoua2 3 and Beni-Ifren, with the 
permission of the Omeiad governor of the Maghreb, who thus found a 
way to get rid of these turbulent people. 


Khazroun ben Felfoul, their leader, defeated him and sent his head 
to Cordoba, to the Spanish Khalifa, who appointed him governor of 
Sidjilmassa and the Sahara, rem- 

the supremacy of Miknassa in these regions. 

by that of the Maghraoua Zenets *. 


It was at this time, around 984, that the first Arab 
immigrants arrived in the Oases, a few families from the Guedoua 
tribe; they nomadized in the lower Touat, 

towards the Reggane and the western slopes of the Tadmait; we'll come 
back to them in the next chapter. 


In 997, Ziri ben Atia of the Maghraoua, governor of the Maghreb, tried 
to free himself from the supremacy of his sovereign, but was defeated 
and forced to flee to the Desert. His subordinate and ally from 
Sidjilmassa, the son of Khazroun, disappeared from the town, which was 
given t h e | governorship of an Omaiad officer named Hamid ben Atia. 
Yezel4. 

Khazroun's son Quanoudine took over in 1006. 

1. Ibn-Khaldoun, Kartas, El-Bekri, ap. Mercier. 

2. Maxy oupTjéot de Ptolémée (ident. de Vivien de Saint-Martin). 


3. Ibn-Khaldoun, ap. Mercier. 


4. Ibn Khaldoun and Ivartas, ap. Mercier. 


The Oases at the end of the 10th century. - In this 


from the south were about to invade Berberia simultaneously, we saw 
the ancient core of the Jewish population in the Saha- rian Oases 
absorb the numerous groups of Zenets who, over the past three 
decades, had repeatedly come here to seek refuge from victorious 
adversaries; these Zenets imported Kharedjite doctrines that were 
soon to be abandoned, 

or arrive all Judaized from the Maghreb, where t he Jewish 


religion is currently very widespread. 


The abundance of Tuatian localities still bearing Berber names 
tells us, despite F arabisa- tion of the populations at a later 
date, just how impo- tant the Zenet intrusions of this period were. 


The populations of the Saharan oases were thus formed, 

with their neighbor and suzerain of Sidjilmassa, and the Maghraouite 
suzeiain of the latter who commands Fez, with all t he Middle and 
Extreme Maghreb, all live under 1 sovereign authority of the khalife 
of Gordoue, often challenged by the Fatemid power of 
Kairouane and Caiie. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Arabs 


(1050-1120) 


The first migration Arabic to visit Oasis. The foggaras. - 
Description Oasis in 984. Visit Judeo-Zenet Oases 

could be mistaken for Jews. - The Guedoua and the Bora- mik. - Nomads 
become partially sedentary. Mahboub 

and Maloul. - New Arab and Berber immigration. - General movement of 
Berber tribes from the Maghreb t o the west. - The Oulad-Abbas in 
Takhfif. - The Merabtines. - 

The Merabtines move to the Oases and defeat the Emir of Sidjil-Massa. - 


Youcef ben Tachfine, emir of the Maghreb for the Merabtines. - An 
emigrant from Granada arrives at Zaglou. - The Hilalians enter Berberia 
from the east. - TheHilatlians reach the Zab and the Sahara. 


The first Arab migration to the Oases. 

The foggaras. - I t was at the time of the fall of the Obedid 
empire, in the second half of the 10th century, that the 
first Arab migration to t h e Saharan oases took place. 


It is reported by a local chronicler who wrote at the beginning of 
the 15th centur y, El-Hadj 
Ahmed ben Youcef Et-Tinilani. 


When," he says, "the government of the Obéites in the Maghreb was 
destroyed, a crowd o f Arabs fled far away and went as far as 
Touat, where they found a 

refuge; indeed a large army could not reach this country, which is 
in a barren region where no pasture grows. 
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"They settled there in great numbers, appropriated it 
the land they needed, and built a large number of ksour on the banks 
of its main river, comprising over a thousand villages. 


"These canals were called "“foggaras 1 2 3", according to the fashion of 
naming things after what they look like: a foggarah was originally a 
long-lasting, perma- nent canal. 

nente, like the foggara was since at another ; 

she has therefore kept this name ..." 


Description "the Oases in 984 - "... Gold these 
populations Arabs found in this a part fr 
country om 


those who had cultivated it from the start: the Beni-Israil. 


"They completed their migration and reached the 
Sahara and the land of Touat, where they settled in the year 4322 after 
the universal deluge (984 A.D. 1). 


"They settled on the banks of the ravines that flowed into the main 
river, which was full o f flowing water for ten days' walk; this water 
came from large springs upstream from Tigourarine. 


"This river continued to the left, then gained towards Reggane from 
where it obliqued to the left (sic), in the sands, until near the 
hill of In Ouallen', on the 

road to the Sudan; its running waters were at that time 


1. Or, more correctly, fogara: from the Arabic gis, "to dig the 


2. According to the author of Et-Taoucldoud (vid. sup., p. 38), in the year 4322 
of the flood corresponds to the year 373 of the hegira and the Julian year 984 . 


3. A west of massif of Ahnet It features the ruins 
a old ksar. 
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abundant, as evidenced by the deep erosions that have remained in the 
hard rock of their banks to this day. 


"The abundance of water is also demonstrated by wha t we see 

in certain mounds whose layers are full of snail shells and water 
molluscs, 

as is well known and can be seen especially to the east of the village 
of Tasfaout, near the hill facing Timmi. 

in clay, if you dig at the bottom of the sebklias l." 


We have taken this quotation literally from a local author who 
wrote around 1660, and who, speaking of a state of affairs dating 
back to the 10th century, may be suspected of not depicting it with 
perfect accuracy. 


It seems certain, however, that even with some exaggeration, there 
was still plenty of water in the ancient lakes of Nigris and 
Libya around t he year 1000, and that a string of large lagoons 
stretched from Tigourarine to 

Reggane; on the other hand, the gutters that had once 

of the Tadmait were parched, and the Judeo-Zenet oases began to be 
reduced in size. 

to drain the disappearing waters of the super- ficie underground, 
inaugurating the system of foggaras that we 

see today. 


This great work was made easier by the abundance and growth 
potential o f Negro Labor, which was almost 
unlimited at the time. 


The Judeo-Zenet Oases could be taken. 

for Jews. - The above comment confirms everything we have said about 
the Berber Zenets who had come to settle in the Oases in previous 
centuries, and who either 


1. Et-Tinilani. - Cf. Ibn-Khaldoun. 
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had either not been Islamized on arrival, or had been so Little 
Islamized that they soon ceased to be so, and embraced the Jewish 
religion of the original occupants, allowing the later Arabs to see them 
as a single Jewish population. 


This shows how undemanding t h e actions of the Sidjilmassa 
emirs had been up until then. 

Oasis, they probably confined themselves to demanding tribute from 
At that time, the whole Maghreb contained many tribes who had 
retained their Jewish or Christian* religions, and who only 
accidentally paid the so-called "djazia" tribute to the Muslim 
rulers. 


From a linguistic point of view, this quotation introduces us to a 
new term, Tigourarine; in the feminine, it's a plural of Tagourart, 
which the Arabs have since made Gourara. 


The Gueriotia and the Borsimik. - The first Arab immigrants 

shown to us by the local author 

arriving in the Judeo-Zenet Oases and omitting to name them by 
name, seem to have been from a tribe about whose arrival we 
find no record anywhere. 

According to local tradition, they are the oldest Arab tribe in the 
Oases: the Guedouad, who came from the Egyptian Saidl 2 following an 
itinerary and under circumstances still unknown, and whose first 
settlement in the Oases was the Reergane with the Taorirt ksar. 


Touatians agree t ha t they arrived before the Boramik 
or Bormata3, who were themselves immi- grated from the 
earliest times. 

1. Mercier, Ibn-Khaldoun, Ez-Ziani. 


2. Ibis Khaldoun. 


3. Also called Beramka, and, by Europeans, Barmécides 


On the ancestors of the still known Boramik tribe, here is what 
two Touati chroniclers have to say: 


One: "Having stopped at El-Mansour, in the Sali, I found Boramik 
people there whom I questioned about the ar- rivée of their ancestors 
in Touat. 


"They told me that their fathers had come there in the time of the 
Abbasids*." 


And the other: 


"Around 1040, a group of Boramik, fleeing the Abbas- sides, came to 
settle in Touat-el-Henné, whi Le their brothers were still in 
Baghdad, which they were not to leave until the last days of the 
Abbasid* government. 


Haroun Er-Rachid's vizier was Djafar ben Yaliia, whom he 
killed in 804 (187 AH). 


Here's what we know of this death, which was the prelude to the Boramik 
disgrace and their exodus across Muslim Africa. 


First, their eponymous ancestor, Bormek, was a slave belonging to 

the priests of Fire among the Madjous (Nor- 

mands) 1 2 3 4; he was emancipated, and his sons and grandsons formed one of the most 
influential families of the Madjous*. 


One of of them, Djâfar El-Bormeki, emigra his country and 
them 
came to the service khalife Abbasid Haroun 


Er-Rachid, of whom he became te aforementioned vizier 
and favorite. 

"This is the cause of death of Djafar El-Bormeki and the 

measures that took Haroun Er-Rachid to destroy its 

children (the Boramik). 


"The Khalifa used to hold council meetings 


1. Moulai-Ahmed ben Hachem, writing in 1705. 
2. Abdesselam ben Ahmed ben Ali, from Adrar en Timmi, writing in 1713. 


3. Ibn Khaldun, trans. by Slane. 
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night with his vizier Djafar; one day he told Djafar that he couldn't go on 
like this, unless his sister Mimouna was 

present with him, that he would make the declaration 

of "ibahal 2 " necessary to make this presence lawful, but on condition 
that the vizier would never attempt to approach her; so it 
was agreed between them and the deed was drawn up. 


"The Khalifa then had his sister attend his talks with Djafar, but it 
soon happened that Djafar fell in love with her. 


"Djafar had a wife who provided him with beautiful slaves every 
night, 

Mimouna came t o her, won her over with a handsome gift and got 
her to introduce him to the bed of her lover, whom she also loved. 


"The wife complied, and Mimouna was able t o spend a night with 

Djafar, then at dawn she went to her husband's house. 

and said to him: "I wanted to satisfy 

"my desire for you and, despairing of finding another 

"I employed a ruse which, as you can see, worked for me. 

"this night; but if you did not consent to see me again, I would 

"T'll take my revenge by bringing about your disgrace, because I want you, 
"you, aS a part of myself." 


- "Woe betide us," replied Djafar, you will have caused 
" my ruin and yours, but je ne te reverrai pas 1 " 


"Soon the wiles of the scorned Mimouna took their toll 


effect on the khalife and decided this one to get killed sou 
nd 
vizier and its children*. 


The Arab author goes on to recount, at too great length for 

that the Khalifa had his sister Mimouna buried alive, along with the 
son she' d had. 

The result was t h e exodus of his family, the Boramiks. 


1. Ibaha, an act by which a father or husband declares his acceptance 
the access of a stranger to his daughter or his wife, which is normally 


forbidden. 


2. El-Atlioi. 


Later, we'll see the rest of the Boramik arrive from the east, and 
join the first group to arrive at Oued-el-Henné. 


Nomads become partially sedentary* Maliboub and Maloul. 


- All Berber groups 

or Arabs who came to the Oasis region at the time we have reached, 
did not settle uniformly in the villages; some remained nomadic, 
even if they gradually became sedentary. 


"At the time, OQued-Meguiden was the most important 

point o f arrival of numerous tribes from all Oo ver, both Arab 
and Zenet, who, according to their race, divided into two clans. 

the "Mahboub" - i.e. those provided with cereals; and the 
Zénetes were called the "Maloul" - those of modest means who fed 
themselves only on cereals. 

loul" - the seeds of the drinnl 2 which grows naturally in the Sahara 
(needless to say, this classification implied an idea o f inferiority 
for the latter). 


"Frequent fights broke out between t h em, and they were very 
deadly. 


"The Arabs decamped and went to settle around El-Ghandous * 
where they were when the Ahl- 

Tadgha arrived in the Oued; as the latter declared themselves 
"Mahboub", the Zénétes invited them t o join the others at El- 
Ghandous. 


"From there, they moved to Oued-Salah, where they built 
Oudghagh and used the water to irrigate the land. 


"The Ahl-Tadgha and other tribes, soon finding themselves cramped 
in Oudghagh, went to create a further 


1. Drinn, Arthratherum pungens (Grasses). 


2. Tinerkouk ksar. 
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around it, both to the east and west. 


"They found themselves, after a while, too tightly packed again, 
and some of them mowed to Tibechrine *." 


New Arab and Berber immigrations- 

bères. - At the same time, other tribes arrived, led by an 

Omeiad named Abou-Mellouk. 

who had been banished by the emirs of the East; he settled not far from 
the large (Judeo-Berber) village of Tahtait (Tim- mimoun) and built a 
ksar which took the name of Beni- Mellouk and was populated by his 
descendants. 


"From there, many tribes have spread out: for example, the people of 
Zaouiet-Sidi-El-Hadj-Belkassem and the ksour Located on the 
outskirts of the town. 

between this zaouia* and Timmimoun, the people of Talmine, 

Adjedir, Charouine, Tinilane, Bouda, the Oulad-El-Hadj of Bou- 
Faddi, the Oulad-Amor-Mellouk 

Tidikelt, andothers. 


"Next came the Berber Beni-Mehlal, then the Ouled-Rached, 
descendants of Rached ben Merched* who had been sent by the 
Khalifa Haroun Er-Rachid to kill the Imam, Sherif Moulai-Idris, 
who is buried at Zerhoun 1 2 * 4." 


1. El'-Helali. 


2. A zawiya is an establishment where travellers and 
In the Oases, the word is used in its broadest sense. 


3- Note that, ina slip of the tongue, the author refers to Moulai- 


Idris's own trusted servant and foster-father as the assas- sin. 


4. El-Quadjdi. 
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General displacement of Berber tribes 

from the Maghreb to the west. - While all these | newcomers 
were settling in the Oases, the Zenet tribes of the Maghraoua, 
while maintaining their emirs in 


faded, spread to the western Maghreb, replaced in the central 
Maghreb by their Zenet brothers, the Iloumen and Ouemanou, who in 
turn spread to the rest of the Maghreb. 

to the Oases, where, a few centuries later, Ibn Khaldun 

the presence of their descendants; in short, all Berber populations 
show a movement towards 

the West, driven by new arrivals from the South-East 


The "Oulad-Abbas" at Takliflf. - Mobarek 

ben Ali El-Menaceri * copied, on November 7, 1714, a chronicle 
written by Mohammed -Abdelhadi 

Es-Sebai in 1594, which contains the following: 


"T learned from the taleb Ali ben Mohammed-Seddik El- Menaceri, born 
at the beginning of the xi® century (end of the xvi® century 
Gregorian), and aged, at the time he spoke to me, of 

117 years old, that he had seen, at the mosque of Takhfif-Vieux, a 
inscription in Arabic characters stating that the Arabs of this 
ksar, who were Oulad-Abbas (sic) were 

arrived in Touat from Iraq in the year 483 (1081), and found it had 
already been evacuated by the Jews who had settled in Temaseght"... 


It seems that this data can be used, provided that "Oulad- 

Abbas" is understood to mean a more specific grouping. 

more or less related to the Abbasids, whose chronicler 

has just told us about _ the origins, the thirty-seven successive 
Khalifs and the murder of the last of them. 

in 1259; he simply forgot to tell us, and perhaps doesn't know himself, 
the specific name of the emi- kebila. 


1. E. Mercier. 


2. From El-Menacer ksar (near Zaouiet Kounta). 
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We've been talking about the Eastern Europe region since the 11th 
century, and the reasons and conditions for its arrival. 


We' ll see many more such gaps. 


Les -liera Mines. - Now comes a 

Southern thrust: around 1050, Sidjilmassa was home to a poor student 
named Abdallah ben Meggou. 

Ibn-Yacine, who set off one fine day, in the company of a 

cheikli of the Lemtouna returning from the Pilgrimage, to go 


fractions were the Lemtouna, Mes- soufa, Guedala and Targal 2. 


He founded a convent, a ribat, where he instructed his neophytes, who 
thus became merabtines (plural of merabet, which became "marabout " 3 
in French), a word which the Spaniards turned into Almor avides, a 
word which has passed into the French language. 

language and has been used by our historians. 


In the past, Islam and Muslims were little known to the French, and 
the latter received their Lessons second-hand from peoples who were 

in direct contact and who, having mainly warlike relations with 

Islam, had only a vague idea of its linguistics and culture. 

Spanish authors introduced the French to the "Almoravids" , the "kings 
of Fez" , the "Moors" and soon. 


The direct study we have made of Islamic affairs since the 

capture o f Algiers no longer allows us to b e content with 
these mediate sources of information, these inaccurate or overly 
vague terms in both politics and economics. 

than in linguistics; our historians have already done justice to the 


of the "Alcoran" , of the "kings of Fez"; there's no reason why we 
shouldn't do the same with the terms "Moors", "Moors", "Moors", "Moors", 
"Moors", "Moors", "Moors", "Moors" and "Moors". 


1. E. Mercier. 
2. Vid. in E. Doutté, Les Marabouts, l'institution des " ribat " ou 


garnisérent les Merabtines aux premiers temps de l'Islam. 


such as "Almoravides" and "Almo- hades". 


Those of our contemporaries to whom we would say, for example, 

"the alcazars of the Sud-Oranais are tran- quilles", or "the 

alcazars of the Touat are little 

prosperous", he would laugh at his interlocutor; but "al- cazar" is to 
"ksour" as "Almoravide" is to "ksour". 

"Merabtines", or as "Almohade" is to "Mouhhidel 2". 


It's clear, then, that we'll stick to the Franco-Arabic forms 
"Merabtines" and "Mouhhides" , which are tighter and more exact 
trans-criptions than the previous ones used. 


The Merabtines moved on to the Oases and defeated the 

Zénete emir of Sidjilmassa. - So Ibn-Yacine, 

first chief of the Merabtines, their "Mehdi" , having put away 

in three years, organized all the veiled Sanhadjians under his laws, 
appointed them an emir (warlord), and launched them against their 
neighbors; they made an expedition to Sudan, then turned north; they 
first attacked the Saharan Oases (1041), then marched on 
Sidjilmassa*, where the Maghraouite emir Messdoud ben Oua- 

noudine was beaten and killed, along with all his relatives; the 
Merabtines seized 1,500 camels and plundered 

the city. 


"Ibn-Yacine set about destroying everything he deemed 
capable of distracting Muslims from their salvation. 

sir where wine was sold; finally, all taxes were abolished. 
Ibn-Yacine appointed a Merabtinian governor and headed back to the 
desert. 


"... The Merabtines were then organized for the 


1. For a long time, "Miramolin" was also known as "Emir-el-Moumenine" 
(Prince of the Believers). 


2. Ez-Ziani, Alfia. 
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war. A large number o f them fought on horseback or on pedigree 
camels, but the mass consisted of infantrymen who, in battle, were 
placed in several ranks. 

others with javelins, with which they were very skilful. 

A man carrying a flag would stand in front of them and signall 

2." 


Youcef ben Taehfine, Emir of the Maghreb for 

the Herabtincs. - Abou-Beker ben Omar, Ibn-Yacine's 

successor to t he - Merabtinian imamate, appointed his 

cousin 

Youcef ben Taehfine emir of the Maghreb, then separating 

of him to Sidjilmassa, where he publicly gave him inves- 
titure, he returned to the desert with part of his army (1061). 


Ben Taehfine first built himself a capital, the city of 
Merrakech, then organized a large army in 


and other tribes, and even Zenets, also entered. 


Then (1063), he seized Fez, from where he drove out the Maghraouite 
Moancer, a descendant of Ziri ben Atia, 

and, in ten years of war, he made himself master of the whole country. 
Maghreb, including Sidjilmassa and its dependent oases. 


An emigrant from Granada arrives in Zaglou. - 


We let's go here the interrupted story of this old taleb, 
back to 
health body who sowed barley at 117*. 
y 


"The funeral prayer was said over him by the "mo- kaddem des difas3 ", 
Sidi Mohammed ben Hamida. 


1. El-Bekri, trans. by Slane. 
2. Vid. dup., p. 


3. Local official responsible for collecting and supplying difas. 
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"During his lifetime, he lived at Oulad El-Hadj (EI-Bordja) and left 
many books. 


"I saw, in the margin of page twenty-seven of Ben-Khalkane , a 
mention that his father, Sid Mohammed Seddik, was born in 
moharrem 821 (1428) and died in 899 (1494). 


"His father had learned from Sid Ahmed hen Mobarek 

that Messdoud ben Ali, from the ksar of Djorfa, - which is one of 
the twelve ksour that make up Djazlou (sic) - had come from Granada 
in 484 (1092) h " 


This extract shows how history was made 

to the Tuatian country; moreover, the writer fails to tell us in what 
Capacity an individual who had come from Granada four hundred years 
earlier to the ksar where he had lived and been en- 

Was he a scholar or a warrior? No. 


We can only assume that his emigration must have been 
prompted by the victories of the Merabti- armies. 


attached Spain to the empire of Youcef hen Tachfine. * 


Djazlou (present-day Zaglou) is mentioned in another chronicle 
from this period: "In 1107, the Oulad-Abdeldjelil arrived and 
camped at Djazlou, followed t h e next year by the Oulad-Abbas: 
in 1120, the generous Sidi Ou Ali El- Belbali * camped at El- 
Mansour, one of Djazlou's ksour. 1 2 3 4 


Hilalians start Berberia with 
East. - In the east, the Hilaliens were at the same time 
entering Berberia. Beni-Hilal and Soleim 


1. Mobarek ben Ali El-Menaceri. 
2. Cf. in Mercier. 
3. Originally from Tabeibalet. 


4. MS. leaflet found in Aoulef. 


were two large Arab tribes who put up fierce resistance to the 
Fatemid armies in Syria when the Khalifs of this dynasty moved 
to Cairo. 


The Khalif El-Aziz first interned them in Upper Egypt, then soon 

sent them west to take revenge on his governor of Kairouane, who had 
just disowned him. 

and declare himself the vassal of the Abbasid khalife of Baghdad. The 


result was a flood of 200,000 people*. 


"Like a swarm of locusts," says Ibn-Khal- doun, "they destroyed 
everything in their path." 


The§ Hilalians win the Zab and the Sahara. - 


In 1053, they defeated the governor of Kairouane and 

his Berber allies near Gabès, then took Kairouane and invaded the 
central Maghreb, pushing 

the Berber tribes in front of them; in vain the latter 

against them, they couldn't stop them. 


Quassine Zénétes; some of the latter, 

the Mezab and Ouargla went south, the others, 

Abdelouad and Beni-Merine, headed west to the upper 
Moulouia, where they would soon provide two dynasties of emirs 
(1100)*. 


1. Mercier. Other historians put the figure at 600,000 or more. 


2. E. Mercier. 


CHAPTER V 


The Hilalians 
(1120-4230) 


The intrusion of the Hilalians into the Oases. - The Boramiks introduce 
of t he Sanhadja of Azaouad. - The Muslim empire passes from the 
Merabtines to the Mouhhides. Some of the defeated take refuge in 
Tamentit - Arrival of various tribes. - Foundation o f new ksour 

or new settlements near the old ksour. - Abdelmoumen, Muhhid ruler 

of the 

Maghreb, submit Sidjilmassa. - Arrival and settlement o f other 
Hilalian groups in the Oases. - The Arabs, in the Oued-el- Henné, settle 
near the Jews. - Tamentit against 

Akbour. New arrivals. - Moulai-Slimane founds the Ait-Ouchen ksar. 

- Emir Youcef upsets the Hilalian tribes. 

westwards. Further arrivals at the Oases. - Yahia ben Ghania, 
Merabtinian chief, moves to the Oases and Sidjilmassa. - Split of the 
Mouhhide empire. - Ihamed and Selianes. - Touat retained these divisions 
after the rest of the Maghreb. 


The intrusion of the Hilalians at the Oasis. - The 


It wasn't long before the Hilalians left their waiting positions 
and spread out across the Maghreb. 


Quargla saw the Mekhadma approach, and El-Goléa 

attracted numerous tribes who, from there, headed for the Saharan 
oases, while their brothers s e t their sights on the northern 
regions. 


The Oued-Meguiden offered them a magnificent route, 

rich i n water and pastures; the first to settle there were the 
Meharez, or Meharza, a fraction of the Meharez family. 

Amer. 


"They first nomadized around Oudghagh, 
then they dominated the people of this ksar and those o f El- 
Mebrouk, and made them pay tributel ". 


They arrived there around t he year 1120 2. 

Numerous other tribes followed, some of whom had come from 

the East in the days of 

emir Okba; among these tribes were the Senaneba, 

whose ancestors came from the land o f Iraq, from the frac- tions 


of the Oulad-Ben-Selim and the Oulad-Ben-Sadok 3. 


At this time, the following tribes also arrived, all from the 
great Hilalian family: 


1° The Oulad-Moliammed who later went to Deldoul, and to 
whom the Oulad-Abdelmoula belong; 


2° The Oulad-Talha, since established in Telalet, in the Gourara ; 
3° The Oulad-Yaich, who then passed into the Aougrout ; 
4° The Oulad-Bou-Ali, who became the Oulad-Mah- moud ; 


5° The Oulad-Ali-ben-Hariz, who then left a fraction at Kaberten 
and gained the lower Touat; 


6° The Oulad-Mammar, descended from Ba- Amor in Tarn 
est4. 


"However, all these Arabs gradually entered t he interior of Touat 
from the Meguiden. They joined the Mahboub party, and together they 
carried O u t numerous coups de main against the Zenet Malouls. 
Qued-Meguiden, until they went to camp at Cheikh-Said. 

"The Mahboub remained the masters until 1 in- tervention of the 
Boramik tribe, who were based in the Oued-el-Henné, from where they 
sent expeditions in a L L directions and cut off the roads. 

1. El-Helali. 


2. Note MS. found at Timmi. 


3. Id. 


4. According to El-Hadj Abdelkader, caid of Deldoul. 


TL 


"Then came the Arabs of the Oulad-Hariz tribe and the Oulad- 
Amer-ben-Amor, who agreed with the Boramik and nomadized with 
them. 


"This group soon engaged in a violent struggle 

against the Meharza, but these were reinforced by the Oulad- 
Mohammed, and they imposed their influence on all the Meguiden 
nomads from whom they drew tribute. 


"Then came the Khenafsa, who settled 

in the Oued-el-Hadjar, and, with them, the Meharza and their allies 
attacked and defeated the Boramik and their allies, the Oulad-liariz 
and the Guedoua. 


"The first ksar they occupied was Taorirtl. 


The Boramik introduce Sanliadja from 

Azaouad. - The Boramiks and their allies sent for help in Azaouad 
(among the veiled Sanliadja); soon the Dahahna (Oulad-Dahhane) 
tribe arrived from that country, reinforcing the Bora- group. 

mik, enabled him to fight against that of the Meharza, and settling 
in Oued-el-Henné, ensured from there ia freedom of the roads on 
Sudan2 ". 


Here come some more Hiialian tribes: 
"At this time, the Arabs Oulad-Ba-Hammou, who occupied the 
Tidikelt and Inghar, the Oulad-Mohammed of Deldoul, the 


Oulad-Meriem, a fraction of the Oulad-Delim, and the Oulad- 
Djeber3 also arrived. 


The Muslim empire moves on from the Merabtines 
to the Mouiiliides. Some of the defeated 
took refuge in Tamentit. - However, the khalife merab- 


1. In Reggane. Taorirt had already been inhabited, before them, by those who 
gave it its Berber name. El-Helali. 


2. El-Helali. 


3. El-Quadjdi. 


Spain to his government in the Middle East. 

Maghreb and had, on his death, left this empire to his son Ali ben 
Youcef ben Tachfine, against whom a competitor for the western 
imamate soon arose, in the person of the Berber Ibn-Toumert, of the 
Masmouda, then of the succes- 

Abdelmoumen, leader of the Mouhhides1 (1130). 


"The latter sent his son Abu-Youcef to the Sahara, who came to 
El-Mebrouk, where he summoned all the tribes of the Sahara. 

Gourara and read them a message from his father; at the time, the 
Gourara included the Oulad-Selim, QOulad-ben-Helal and Oulad-Mahrez 
(Meharza) tribes, 

Khenafsa-Oulad-Slimane and Oulad-Mohammed. 


"After a stay o f almost a year in the Gourara, Abdelmoumen's 
son went to the Oued-el-Henné, but he was unable to return. 
the Boramik fled to Ahnet, and he returned to Gharb2 3 4." 


Meanwhile, the Muhhid emir, taking advantage of 

the Khalifa's ab- sence in Spain, first gained some slight 
advantages, then defeated the Merabtinian army, seized Tlemcen 

and Fez, and took Oran from the Khalifa. 

Tachfine, who had just succeeded his father Ali, and killed him 
himself; finally, when taking Merrakech, he seized young Yeshak, the 
last khalif of the Merabtines, and had his head cut off, thus ending 
this dynasty (1147)*. 


All the descendants of Khalifa Youcef ben Tachfine dispersed and 
disappeared. 


Now we see some of them arriving in Touat, accompanied by a 
group of Lemtoun. 


They settled near Tamentit-la-Juive; the first of their ksour was 
Tilout1l. 

1. "People who profess touhid (the theory of the unity of God), a 
denomination adopted by the opponents of the Merabtines. 

2. Ahmed ben Abderrahmane, from Baho (Timmi), writing in 1687. 


3. E. Mercier. 


4. Et-Tamentiti. 


"They then built their large ksar, which took the name o f Ait- 
Ali-Youcef, as we L L as a mosque that was renamed Ait-Ali- 
Youcef. 

called Tartekit; the grouping of these ksour took the name of 
Oulad-Yakoub. The water from the Hennou foggara, which they pos- 
was divided, both day and night, between 

the owners. Each share took the name of the family to which it 
belonged: Ait-Otmane, Ait-Salah, 

Ait-Youcef-Ba-Moussa, Ait-Moussa, Ait-Mhammed, Ait- 
Youcef-Ait-Ali, Ait-Mhammed, Ait-Boubeker, Ait-Ali. The 

each family's share came back every nine daysl ". 


Arrival of various tribes. - We ser- 
of this word "tribes" to render the Arabic word 
The term "kebila" is equivalent to "gens" in Roman, and can 


refer to groups of little importance, sometimes simple families of 
as few as fifty people, 

and even less, just enough to be able to operate migrations with some 
chance of warding off t h e insecurity of these troubled times. 


Here's a snippet of chronicle2 noting some of the arrivals at 
Oasis: 


"In 1123, the Oulad-Kheirallah came from t he Sahel 
country and camped at Gharm-Atassen. 


"In 1134, the Oulad-Hocein tribe camped at El- Oudaia, coming 
from the Dra country, and the QOulad-Sidi-ben- 

Salem, from Sous, came to settle in Mosbah, one of the ksour 
El-Melah 3. 


"In 1137, the Oulad-ben-Sliman-ben-Hammad arrived from Angad 
and settled in El-Ghorba. 


1. El Basit, trans. Watin. 
2. Written by Ahmed ben Nadjem, in "lober" 1198 (1787). 
3. All the settlements around Sebkhat-el-Melah and Hofret-el-Melah 


(Timmi) were known as Ksour-el-MelLah. 
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ft In 1142, the Uekouanes tribe, from t he  Ghadamés 
region, took up residence in the Mesahed (?) ksar. 


"In 1146, the Oulad-ben-Yedir arrived and set up camp. 

in Yekkou; then, in 1155, the Chorfa Hamoudites moved to ksar Ali, 
from where, in 1261, they moved to their ksar now known as ksar 
Gherif, one of the ksour of Djaztoul. 


Founding of new ksour, or new settlements on an- 

old ksour. 

cians. - We can't pretend to follow t he day-to-day arrival and 1 
settlement in this poys o f isolated groups, infinitely numerous 
and diverse in origin. 

and numerical importance, which have contributed to the formation of 
the oasis populations; t h e interest, as well as the limit of the 
possible, stop here at general indications, sufficient to give 
general ideas; 

and in this order we shall confine ourselves to continuing 

quote a local manuscript whose biggest flaw is that it gives no 


precise date. 


In the years that followed," says El-Helali, 

came the pious merabet Abou-Mohammed, from the country 
o f Merrakech, who stopped off at El-Ghandous, 
accompanied by his wife. 

of a large caravan of pilgrims on their way to La Mekke; 


then, back from the house of God, all these stay- 
people 
nèrent back to El-Ghandous. 


"In those days, the people of Oued-Salah were 

distributed as follows: the Khenafsa at chott Guebli; the Oulad- 
Mohammed at chott Chergui, and the Meharza at chott Guebli. 
chott Foukani 2. 


"The Meharza, hearing of the arrival at El-Ghandous of the holy 
Abu-Mohammed, went to fetch him and 1 emme- 


1. MS. leaflet found in Aoulef. 


2. These three chotts, as we have seen, form the great Gourara sebkha. 


- Bi- 
with them he built himself a ksar whom he named Tabel- 
kodha (Tabelkoza) in the Zenet then a Zawiya 


lLanauaae. 


the Merrakech regionl 2. 


"A fraction of the Mebarza went to build a ksar in 

Taantast (which already had a Zenet settlement, as the name 
suggests). Then the saintly Abou-Mohammed 

instructed his disciple Debbagh to build a zawiya that would 
kept the name Zaouiet- Debbagh. 


"There then followed a period of tranquillity during which the Meharza 
settled in Tezlidh, then in In-Ham- mou (where there were already 
Zénetes); and in a place where they found a favorable location, they 
built a ksar 

who was given the name Fatis 3. 


"Another fraction of the Meharza, the Oulad-Aiach, built the ksar 
of Mehloul in the Erg; others occupied In-Kellou, and the whole 
Qued-Salah was populated. 


"For their part, the Khenafsa settled in Tibechrine and nomadized 

the area around this ksar. 

built the Taghiat ksar, around which they shaved all the groups that 
frequently arrived. 

from the east, north or west; finally they founded the ksar of E 1- Ha dj 
- Guel mane. 


"The Arabs and Zenets held these positions until t he arrival of 
the holy Sidi Yeddou, who came from Merra- kech. and settled among 
the Meharza Arabs and the Zénétes. 

Khenafsa over whom he acquired great influence through his holiness. 
"Then came from Ain-el-Hout, from the country of Tlemcen, the 
Moulai- Hassane sheriff, who built a ksar for himself, while his 
servants, who were Raclied', built the Oulad-Rached ksar. 

1. This Abu-Mohammed was, according to the above, a Berber. 


2. A bald place, devoid of vegetation. 


3. The great Berber tribe of the Rached occupied the Djebel- 
Love current and the regions between it and Mascara. 


"This Sheriff had children one of t hem, named Abdel- 


Said already lived; another went to settle at Aguentour, home to 
the large Oulad-Daoud tribe; 

the third brother left with the Oulad-Atia, a fraction of the 
Khenafsa, and came to Oued-el-Hadjar to build a zaouia. 

to Tala, around which the Oulad-Atia nomadized. 


i< The Moulai-Hassane sheriff once received in his residence a 

caravan of pilgrims from the Dra, whose leader, Sidi El-Hadj 
Belkassem, was accompanied by 

his father, his grandfather and his uncle; these people stopped by the 
sheriff's house, and Sidi El-Hadj Belkassem sent his sons to carry his 
blessings to the neighboring Arab tribes, who offered him gifts. 


"Some time before, Sidi Mouca had come and 

built a ksar at Tasfaout, and whose son moved to El- 

Quadjda; Sidi Moucga's companions went to build a ksar next to the 
zaouia that the Ait-Ouaras zénétes had in Taorirt'. 


Abdelmoumen, Muhhid ruler of the Ma- ghreb, 

subdues Sidjilmassa. - However, the 

Muhhid ruler Abdelmoumen, who bore the title 

of. In 1147, "mehdil 2 3 " had to put down Ibn- Houd's insurrection, which 
had drawn the Sous, Dra and Sidjilmassa into revolt. 


Having achieved this, Abdelmoumen crossed t he entire 
central Maghreb and conquered Ifrikia, where the Nor- mands had 


settled with Loger*. 


These wars troubled the whole of the Maghreb and led to new 
tribes moving to the Saharan fringe and then to the Oases. 


1. El-Helali. 
2. Well-Directed (by God in the right way). 


3. Mercier. 
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Arrival and installation of other groups 


mm Italians at the Oases. - Then came the Mimouns 
hilaliens who built another ksar not far from Taorirt, and whose name 
was used to form the word Tin-Mimoun (or 


"Other Hitalian groups arrived, joined the Oulad-Cheikh- 
Said (Kali Berbers), carried out a few expeditions in the 
surrounding area, then went to build a ksar near Zaouiet-Belkassem. 


"They were the first to start the war 

between the ksour; they attacked the ksar of Timmimoun and pillaged 
it; the cheikh Sidi Belkassem managed to restore peace between the 
two parties, but they remained enemies. 


"The people of Timmimoun were soon reinforced b y a new group, 
the Ahl-Cheta, who were very numerous and some of whom moved to 
Tinoumer. 


"The Oulad-Talha arrived in their turn and settled 
upstream of Timmimoun, whose inhabitants 
welcomed with favor. 


"Then came Abou-Chemia, who settled between Otmanel 2 

and the sebkha, and built a zaouia which he called Bel-Ghazi, after 
his companions who were from the Ait-Sidi 

Ghazi. 


"At that time, the Oulad-Mohammed built a 

another ksar at Deldoul, and by the grace of God and t he inter- 
vention of Sheikh Abou-Chemia, they ceased their blows. 

and their usual aggressions against the Zenets. 


"However the Boramik having fallen one day on 


1. This etymology is debatable, since the Hilalians, who spoke Arabic, would 
not have instituted a term with a Berber structure. 
zenets who put the term into circulation, and it subsequently came into general use. 


2. Ksar today ruined, like Bel-Ghazi himself and a 
another to the north of the latter, called Abdidane. 
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their camels in Quallen, the Oulad-Mohammed are 

rose and set off in pursuit of the kidnappers, aided by other 
Hilalians; they managed to recapture their chains in the QOued-el- 
Henné and returned to Deldoul. 


Abid-Ghergui came to Deldoul to visit Sidi El-Hadj Abou- Mhammed, 
who encouraged them to stay in the country and had their leader, 
Sidi Amor, build a zaouia at Takroumt, in the Erg. 


" Sheikh Brahim, a of the main Zenets, built 
a ksar in Charouine. 


"Several years later, at the request of the Oulad-Mohammed, 
Sheikh Ibn-Amor sent his son 

who built a ksar at Igosten, then another at El-Barka 

then another in Toukki. 


"It was then that the Oulad-Mohammed were joined by their 

brothers the Oulad-Mahmoud (founders of the ksar). 

of this name), and that they became very powerful with the Meharza, 
Khenafsa and Oulad-Said hilaliens, who were 

all "“Mahboub1". 


The Arabs, in the Touat-el- Henné region, ins- 

tallent with the Jews. - At this time, the Boramik, having 
entered into a battle with the Guedoud, sent a deputation 
composed of numerous horsemen to ask the Oulad-Mohammed and the 
Guedoua for help. 

their brothers; they all set off, attacked the Guedouâ and, in a 
great battle, killed many of them. 


"The Boramik then spread to Qued-el-Henné and POued-el-Hadd2, 
and built a ksar at 


1. El-Helali. 


2. The Qued-el-Hadd is, as can be seen from what follows 

vre, the series of depressions that link the Bouda to the Timmi and end in the 
sebkha of the latter name; however, the name Oued-el-Hadd seems to have 
disappeared altogether; no native 

doesn't know her anymore. 
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El-Mansour, created irrigation canals and ploughed; between the two 
wadis remained a region of desert where Tamentit, Tasfaout and El- 
Ahmar were located. Tema- 

seght and other ksour. 


"These Latter localities were inhabited by Jews 
who claimed to come from Kheiberl 2 ; they were all the sons of the same 
father who, it was said, had passed through this region. 


and uninhabited, had settled there and built the Tamentit ksar from the 
outset; his children had, after him, built the 
the other ksour listed above. 


"Then came Sheikh Ibn-El-Hassen, who built a 

ksar at Akbour, then Sheikh El-Mehdi who built a ksar and named it 
after his companions, the Oulad- 

Aissa: Akbour and Oulad-Aissa were the first two Timmi* ksour. 


Tamentit versus Akbour* News arrivals- 

vées. - After them came Sheikh Moucga, who ins- 

tall in Tamentit, among the Jews. At the same time, the Jews were struck 
by a terrible plague which 

died in great numbers; what remained of them had no more 


or influence and power, and had to live under the protection 
fro Muslims. 
m 


"As for Sheikh Mouca, he entered into a battle with Sheikh Ibn-El- 
Hassen, from Akbour; they engaged in a fight that was to be the last 
straw. 

and remained indecisive; but Sheikh Ibn-El 

Hassen, who was originally from Azaouad (Sanhadjien), went to 

this country and brought back a nom- 


1. City and country of Arabia; we all know the Arab mania for referring 
everything t o Arabia; for them, Zenets and Berbers are of Arab origin; here 
are the Jews treated in the same way, a trait worth reporting in itself; the 
fanciful side persists in the following lines. 


2. El-Helali. 
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which he used to acquire and maintain dominance over those of Tamentit. 


"He also kept these people with him, and i t was during their stay 
in Timmi that the Oulad-Aroussa ksar was built by cheikh Balimou, 
the Délirai (of the Ouled- Delim1). 


"More people arrived from the Deliahna of Azaouad, 
brothers of those already with the Boramik; they joined the Ait- 


Aissa. 


"Then came the Oulad-Moucga who settled in 


death, to the detriment of his children. 


"The cheikh Mamour le Délirai came to build a ksar which he named 
Ait-Amour, then a merabet from Azaouad or PAdghagh, by the name of 
Cheikh Hadjou, came in his turn and built a ksar which he named 
Adghagh, in memory of his country of origin. 

next to this ksar, the zaouia that has kept the name Zaouiet- Cheikh- 
Hadjou; this was the third of the Timmi ksour. 


"Then came Cheikh Daoud from the Hoggar (sic), who stayed with Cheikh 
Moucga at Akbour; then, with t he latter's permission, he built a 
ksar to which he gave the ethnic name of his companions: the Ait- 
Oungal. 

the fourth of the Timmi ksour2 3. 


Moulai-Sliiiiane founds the Ail-QOuelien ksar. 


- The Ait-Aissa people of Timmi welcomed him with alacrity, and their 
sheikh gave him the following 

his daughter in marriage; he had five children by her, only three of 
whom went on to have children of their own, namely: Ali, 


1. Sahel tribe. 


2.  El-Helali." 
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iVbdelhak and Aissa; his blessing spread over the country and he 
acquired great renown, received deputations and 

gifts from all the tribes from the Oued-Salah; there were also gifts 
from the Boramik, Guedoud, Oulad-Hariz and 

of the Oulad- Amer-ben- Amor. 


"He wanted them all to live in harmony, as a single people, but the 
Oulad-Mohammed objected, saying: "All the Mahboub tribes must live 
in harmony. 

"stay together on the one hand, and all the Maloul tribes 

"must stay together on their side." 


"He then received a deputation from the people of Tamentit, who 
came to Timmi in their boats, and at their request, he dried up the 
chott that separated the two towns. 


"He built a ksar he named Ait-Ouchen and installed his son Abdelhak 
there; it was the fifth of the Timmi ksour. 


"When he died, his fds Ali built the ksar which has since been 
called Ait-Ali, and which was the sixth of the Timmi. 


"Moulai-Ahmed, one of the sons of the previous one, left his 
brothers in his father's ksar and moved to the zaouia of Adghagb, he 
became imam of its mosque and, in this 

same ksar, he built a new street which he named 

"Zegag-ech-Chehoud", the street of witnesses, which i s still 
known today2 under this name. 


"When other Arabs arrived in the country and settled in ksar Ait-Ali, 
the founder of this ksar abandoned it. 

and went to build himself a zaouia in Tinilane; here was the seventh 
of the Timmi ksour. 


1. The author who wrote these lines in 1688 is in a position to see how, in 
his time, the presence of water in the Tamentit chott had left a vivid memory 
with the local population. However, we all know that tradition in Arab countries 
goes back no further than 300 years, so the 15th century would still have seen 
lake waters in this country. 


2. What was true in the author' s day, 1688, is still true today. 
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"Then came a merabet from Ghat, from the 

name of Sidi Hammou, who settled alongside cheikli Hadjou, at the 
Adghagh zaouia; a few Arabs followed suit, as the cheikh's 
virtues were known far and wide, and people came from as far away as 
Belball 2 and Meknès, and the zaouia grew considerably. 


"This residence brought together three outstanding figures: the 
virtuous Sheikh Hadjou, its founder, the learned and pure merabet 
Sidi Hammou, and finally Moulai- 

Ahmed, son of Moulai-Ali ben Moulai-Slimane, who was 

on his side a very remarkable jurisconsult; piety and science were 
given pride of place, and the poor and t he weak found refuge 
there*". 


I/emii* Abu-Youcef shakes up the tribes 


After his victories, Abdelmoumen had 

the title of "Prince of the Believers"; on his death he 

left the empire to his son Abou-Youcef, the same one 

we recently saw come to Touat, and who continued the conquest of 
Spain begun by his father. 


One last corner of Muslim land still held the pulse of the 
ancient Merabtine princes: the Balearic Islands, where the Beni- 
Ghania family held sway. 

Bougie to Tripoli, rallying all the major cities to his cause. 
hilalian tribes of this region. 


But Emir Abou-Youcef wasted no time in re-establishing 
his authority in the eastern provinces, and to stifle any seeds of 
revolt in t he © future, he took advantage of his 


1. The Arabs often say Zaouiet-Belbal for TabelbalL: belbal is a species 
o f anabasis (Beacssier); we see here a 

Berber root then adorned with the two T's, alfix el prefix: 7'idikel7' 

- 7'belbalT1 - TYilalT - 7,gourar7' 


2. E-Hlelali. 


return from Ifrikia to the west to push before him the great Djochem 
tribe, t o which we'll come back later, and all the other 
compromised Hilalian tribes, which he wanted to export to the 
Maghreb-Extrémel 2. 


He pushed them through the Zab and Hodna, then the Sahara, but 
instead of being pushed towards the Djebel-Amour, numerous fractions 
broke away and gained the Meguiden and the Saharan Oases (1168). 


"However, many new groups arrived 

into the country and camped near Sheik Mouca (under 

Ta lied); the latter deliberated about them with Sheikh El Mehdi, from 
Akbour, and fearing that these people would join the Maloul zénétes and 
increase their impor- 

tance, the two sheikhs decided to welcome the newcomers and built 

them the Taorirt ksar, at a place called Zouireg*; Taorirt, where 

they now live (in 1688), 

downstream f rom  Ouinna, was the eighth Timmi ksar. 


"Some of these people went on to build Ouinna, the ninth Timmi ksar. 


"From the Oran region came another tribe, the Oulad-Brahim, 
who camped near the Oulad-QOuchen; 

they settled in the ksar that took their name and that cheikh Bahmou 
le Delimi built for them: this was the tenth Timmi ksar. 


"On the other hand, Sheikh El-Mehdi built a ksar for the Ait- 
Ridane who came to join him. 

new ksar took the name of these people whose final 1 n became 
one / : Ridai, hence Taridalt, the eleventh ksar of the riinmi. 


"The twelfth ksar was that of the Oulad-Hassen, again built by 
order of Sheikh El-Mehdi, for the companions o f a newcomer, 
Sheikh Ghennoum. 


1. E. Mercier. 


2. On the banks o f one of the thalwegs of 1 oued Messdoud, to the west 

of the Timmi; so here are three different / aoriri: 1° the one we're talking about 
here, in the Timmi; 2* that of the Ait-Ouaras, west of Timmimouu; 3° that of the 
Guedoua, in the Bas-Touat. 
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"These last two groups, the Oulad-Hassen and the 

Ait-Ridane from Taridalt, finding no solid, recognized authority in 
the country to contain them, disobeyed divine law and gave themselves 
over to disorder. 


"At that time, we began to commonly name 
Ihamecl the clan that was known as Mahboub and Seficine the Maloul 
clan.1 2" 


Before we look at the origins of these new names, let's talk about 
two wartime incidents in the Oasis. 


1 allia lien (jiliaiiia, clief niera Minien, passes 

through the Oases and Sidjilmassa. - Yahia ben Ghania, 

who had succeeded his brother Ali, soon re-established business in 
Tripoli, the Djerid and as far as Biskra, and thus brought the new 
Muhhid khalif En-Nacer, son o f Abu-Youcef, back to the East. 


The latter defeated him and placed the whole of Ifrikia under the 
orders of a governor he established in Tunis: this was the caid Abou- 
Hafs Omar, who had led the Sidjilmassa expedition. 


descendant, Abou-Mohammed ben Abou-Hafs, who provided 
the Hafsid dynasty. 


Yahia ben Ghania then skirted the southern part o f - Ifrikia, and 
set off westwards, reaching Sidjilmassa and pillaging it (1208), before 
returning to the Djerid and Tunisian Sahara. 


Around 1225, after a spurt as far as Algiers, Dellys and Bougie, he 
retreated before the Muhhid governor of 

Ifrikia and fell back on Sidjilmassa, from where he reached the eastern 
Sahara* via the Oases. 


Split of the lloulihid empire. Iliamed 
and Sefianes. - At the same time, the Muhhidian empire 


1. ël-Helali. 


2. E. Mercier. 
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was plagued by competitions between two simul- taneous khalifes: 
Yahia, son of En-Nacer, proclaimed by the capital Merrakeck, and 
El-Mamoun, proclaimed in Spain. 


El-Mamoun soon gained ground in the Maghreb and 

took Merrakech away from his competitor, leaving him only the Atlas 
mountains and their Berber populations, the 

Sidjilmassa and ITfrikia regions. 


The Kholt and Sefianes, fractions of the Djochem, and other 
Hilalians who had come to the Maghreb during the Muhhid Abu- 
Youcef's stampede, recognized El- 

Mamoun arriving from Spain. 


But the prolonged competition between the two Muhi-Hid Khalifs 
soon led to the disunity of the Arab tribes, especially the 
Djochem, who split into two groups whose protagonists were 
respectively the Kholt and the Sefianes. 


Struggles for the triumph of the preferred sovereign led to direct 
hatred between these two brothers, who had become enemies, and 

around 1240, their quarrels escalated. 

Sefiane and Kholt tribes engaged in mutual hostilities, and as the Kholt 
had attached themselves to the 

because o f  El-Mamoun and his sons, the Sefianes loaned 


prince for the khalifate of Morocco*. 
1. Trans. by Slank. 


2. We write the word "Morocco" here only because , citing P Histoire 
des Berbéres , we make a point of modifying it. 

the text. But it clearly shows the disadvantage that exists, in general, in 
admitting into the Pliistoire des peuples étrangers national vocables whose 
origins go ba c k to the time of the first notions of the "language". 

on these foreigners, because the more complete modern initiation makes it 
possible t o see the obscurity, sometimes the inaccuracies, which this 
mode. So, here, what was under discussion was not the "Khalifate of Morocco". the 
country between Oued-Mouilah, the Sahara and 

the Oued-Dra, but rather the "Khalifate of the Maghreb", which Maghreb, 

with its Known annex Ifrikia, constituted at that time the "Khalifate of 

the Maghreb". 

the whole of Africa Minor. The nuance is clear. The word "Morocco 
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"Er-Racliid (son o f  El-Mamoun) having had Masoud ben 
Hamidane, chief of the Kholt, put to death, the Kholt took 
Yahia ben En-Nacer's side, and the Sefianes immediately went 
over to Er-Rachid's side (1234) *." 


It is believed that it was from the name of this Hamidane, Masoud's 
father, that the Berberized form of the word "Ihamed" came to designate 
this tribe*, replacing "Kholt" - unless, however, it was from the name 
of Masoud's father. 

Mohammed ben Mobarek, chief of this tribe*. 


In any case, we seize the opportunity to revive, under these two 

names , ancient divisions dating back to the time o f ALi ben 

Abou-Taleb4, and the activity 

of these two tribes, the preponderance they acquired in each 

of the two parties then dividing the Ma- ghreb in the choice of 

sovereign, motivated the extension 

of their names to their entire party: they were of the Sefianes clan when they 
considered themselves to be Muhhid princes, and of the Sefianes clan when they 
considered themselves to be Muhhid princes, and of the Sefianes clan when they 
considered themselves to be Muhhid princes. 

Ihamed when the emerging fortunes of the emirs were supported 

merinides; then sometimes they changed camp for camp, but always the 

two tribes remained enemies and opposed to each other. 


The whole of the Maghreb-Extreme took sides in the long competition 
between the two dynasties; Sidjilmassa and its Saharan depen- 
dances were passionate about following the various fortunes of one 
party or the other, and each of the two was involved. 


capital of the Muslim Khalifs, against whom the Christian kings o f Spain had to 
fight, and whom they called the "Kings of Marocco". 

the name of the country that our forefathers adopted, but which the 

Muslims have never known, and can no longer satisfy, now that we're 

taking a closer look at accuracy. 


1. iBx-KiiALnoinN. 
2. De la Martiniére and Lacroix. 


3. Ibn-Khalooun. 


4. G. Watw. 
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acquired and maintained determined supporters ; visi Oasis 
t 


t he  Mahboub declared themselves Iliamed, and the Malouls were 
unable to take on 
that go say Sefianes. 

to 
What if curiosity led to a search why he doesn't was 
the Mahboub Arabs of Touat rallied to the Ihamed, the strong 
party with the growing prestige of the government. 
merinide, and thereby uniting the strongest Arab and Arabized Berber 
tribes, - the noble party; whi Le the Berber Malouls could only go 
to the Sefianes, all 
or almost all of them Berbers, and fighting for a Berber dynasty, 
as the Mouhhides were descended from the Masmouda 
and the Koumia, - the opposition party. 


Touat will keep these divisions after the 

rest of the Maghreb. - Backed by this political base 

In this remote and isolated region, with all the ethnic elements 
that will coha- bit there until the present day, they will maintain 
themselves to the point where, after six centuries, a sovereign will 
be able to say: "I'm not the only one; in this remote and isolated 
region, with all the ethnic elements that will coha- biter until the 
present day, they will maintain themselves to such an extent that, 
after six centuries, a sovereign will give each of them a 
special chief, whereas in other regions, such as the ksour of 
southern Algeria or the Tunisian Djerid, whose political existence 
has been more influenced by external continu- gences, if the rival 
parties have maintained themselves, they will be able to do so. 


to we, they have long ago lost their denominations 
nations old, of reason has been erased by the inter- 
whic 


h 


The Oases, like Tuatian Palestine in the past, were largely 
protected by their belt of desert glacis, and we have certainly 
found here a corner o f 14th-century Maghreb little modified by 
the later Maghreb dynasties, as the following chapters will show. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Merinid era 
(1230-1,504) 


A succession of khalifes and empire capitals. - The political beginnings of 
the Merinids. - Local chronicle. - Abu'l-Ala, 

emir mouhhide, sent a caid to the Oases. - The merinide Abou- 

Youcef Yacoub captures Sidjilmassa. - New arrivals in the Oases. 
Destruction o f El-Mebrouk by Arab mâki- liens. - The Boramik group 

that remained in Baghdad reaches Touat. This tribe seized the Bou-Ali 

ksar. - T he oldest document found in Touat. - Abou-Ali, son of the 
Merinid emir, conquers Touat. - Abou-Ali, master of the Sahara for 
seventeen years. His death. - Arab incursions. Food shortages. - An 

avatar of the descendants of the ancient emirs of 

Seville. - The Merinid emir, defeated by the Zianite emir, takes refuge in 
Sidjilmassa. - Jbn-Batouta in Touat and Sidjilmassa. - Sid- jilmassa attached 
to the Merinid empire. - Abou-Hammou II, 

Zianite emir, takes refuge in Tigourarine. - Locusts, famine, disorder in 
Touat. Abou-Yahia El-Meniari is a cadhi in Tamentit. 


— The Chat Arabs in the Tidikelt. - Oasis prosperity 


in the 14th century. - The emirs of Sidjilmassa in the late xiv* century. 
— El-Modtamid, Hafsid khalif from Tunis, comes to Touat. - Locusts and 

famine in Timmi. Tamentit calls for a Zianite expedition. - In 

Tamentit: the cadhi Sidi Abdallah ben El- 

Asnouni; the Oulad-Daoud-ben-Amor make money. - Rela- 

tions with the Southern Saharans and the Sudanese. - Disorder. Destruction 

of ksour. - Arrival of Sheikh Ben Abdelkerim 

El-Meghili. - Religious intolerance. Destruction of the Tamentit 

synagogue. Massacre of the Jews. - The popular version 


on the causes of the conflict between Sheikh Ben Abdelkerim and the Jews. - 
Sheikh Ben Abdelkerim, defeated by the Merinid emir, 

takes refuge in Sudan. - Siege and capture of Tamentit by Sheikh Ben 
Abdelkerim. His death. 


Chassé-croisé of khalifes and "the capitals 
empire. - So, in 1230, two khalifes: El- 


When Mamoun died, Er-Rachid, his son and successor, gathered an 

army and came to take Sidjil-Massa, hoping to strike a mortal blow 

at his competitor; however, Yahiawas advancing 

simultaneously. 

on Merrakech; he took it and plundered it: the two khalifes thus found 
themselves having exchanged their capi-ties. 

tales (1236). 


Finally, Yahia was beaten and killed. 


In 1242, Sidjilmassa proclaimed itself a vassal of the Haf-side 
prince of Tunis, who had just established his authority over 
the central Maghreb and the Tiemcen region; but Es-Said, Er- 
Rachid's brother and successor, marched against it and brought it 
under his rulel 2. 


The political beginnings of the Merinids. - However 

Despite the best efforts of the Khalifa of Merrakech, three powers 
were born and grew: 

on the one hand, the Hafsids, in Tunis; on the other, the Berber 
Abdel- ouads, in Tiemcen; and finally, in Fez, the former Idrissid 
capi-tal, the Beni-Merine, a fraction of the ancient Zenets who had 
come from the Zab a century earlier. 


In 1255, the Beni-Merine, led by their emir Abou- Yahia, defeated 

the Muhhid Khalifa at Fez and advanced south; Abou- Yahia then 
received the sou~ mission of Sidjilmassa, which was delivered to him 
through the treachery of a certain Mohammed El-Kitrani, a government 
officer. 

of this city. A Merinid garrison was left there under the command 
of El-Kitrani*. 


In 1257, the Abdelouadites, led by their emir Yaghmoracen, 
unsuccessfully attacked their cou- 


sins on Oued Selit; they then moved on Sidjilmassa, but Emir Abou- 
Yahia beat them to it. 


1. Mercier. 
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He took advantage of this new stay to organize the administration of the 
region*. 


Local chronicle - "In 1239, the Oulad-Matallah, 
from the Zerzane ksar, drove the Oulad-Sidi-ben-Salem out of 
the Mosbah ksar and settled in Bouzane (Timmi). 


"In 1243, the Oulad-Saboun came from the Gliat region and 
settled in the ksar o f El-Djir (Timmi). 


"In 1253, the Oulad-Allich from Fez arrived at Taorirt (Timmi)*. 


"In 1258, a faction of the Ait-Zoulane, from the Sahel, came to 

Touat; they camped near the ksar of Taorirt in Timmi; but the 

people of Timmi, Tamentit and the 

Oulad-Ilariz gathered against them and went t o fight; the people of 
Bouda, in their turn, inter-posed themselves and provoked an agreement 
between the two parties5". 


It was at this time that a Tatar invasion toppled the Abbasid power, 
took Baghdad and invaded Palestine; the great sheriff of La Mekke 
sent an ambas- sade to Tunis, which carried to the hafsid EI- 
Mostancer the diploma recognizing him as heir to the khalifes of 
the East and giving him the title of Prince of the Believers. 


In 1262, Sidjilmassa fell to the Arabs. 

makilians of the Monebbat tribe, who put the Merinide governor to 
death and summoned the Emir of Tlemcen; this prince came to receive 
the oath of the inhabitants and installed his son Yahia as 
governor*. 

"In 1269, Sheikh Toudji, from the Saguia-Hamra region, came from the 
Sahel and stayed for a while with his parents. 

1. El-Istiksa. 

2. Written by Ahmed ben Nadjem, in 1687. 


3. El-Amouri. 


4. Mercier. 
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Ouled-Aroussa du Timmi, then moved with his companions. to 
Gharmali en Bouda, and expelled the Jews, who went to live in 
Qued-el-Hadjar, Ksar- 

Daoud, Ksar-Omar and the Oulad-El-Mehdi. 

since disappeared, as have the inhabitants o f Adrar ( en Bouda) and 
Oudji *." 


Abou'l-Ala, mouliliide emir, sends a caïd 

to the Oases. - In 1266, Abou'l-Ala Idris ben El-Mansour, 
having become master of the empire, sent his caïd Messaoud 
ben Nacer to Touat. 


"The latter came to Semmota, to Sheikh Abdelali ben Slimane, and 
invited all the tribes to recognize Amir Abou'l-Ala Idris, but the 
Arabs were, at that time, in the Meguiden. 


"He then went to OQued-el-Henné, where he was joined by the Boramik 
who were in Abnet, as well a s the Oulad-Ali-ben-Hammadi; these 
Arabs came to camp... 


around ksour fro Zaglou, made good welcome at kaid and 
m 
recognize the - may God do it victorious ! 
Emir 


"The caïd left in the month of choual and spent t he Aid-en-Nahar 
celebrations in Merrakech with the sovereign, then returned to Touat 
with a troop of 120 horsemen and stopped at the home of Sheikh Bou- 
Hafs, at Akbour in Timmi. 


"He then went to the Gourara to see the Arabs who had been in the 
Meguiden the previous year; they all came to present themselves to 
him at Tibecherine, of fered him gifts and declared that they 
recognized the Emir; then, one night, they treacherously attacked 

him, killed 25 horsemen and set off back to the Meguiden. 


"After burying his dead, the caïd returned to Timmi, to the 
home of the cheikh Bou-Hafs; he summoned all the 


Qued-el-Henné and Ahnet, and took them t o attack those of the 
Meguiden; in the fight that took place between 


1. Note MS. found at Bouda. 
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contingents suffered 60 casualties. 
"The caïd then returned to his sovereignl 2 3 . It would seem that 


these events must, in fact, 

This undoubtedly led to Abu-Yahia's departure from Sid- jilmassa and 
the return of this country without t he authority of the Mulihid 
emir of Merrakech, as it would have been difficult for the latter to 
send an expedition to Touat without being master of the road 
leading there (1268). 


Merinid Abou-Youeef Yalioub takes control 

of Sidjilmassa. - In the years that followed, the Merinid emir 
Abou-Youcef Yakoub completed the conquest of the whole of the 
Maghreb-Extreme, from the Dra to Tangier, and waged a 
successful war against the Abdeiouadiles. 

whose territories west of Tlemcen he took. 


"That left Sidjilmassa, the southern metropolis, whose position had 
been retained by the Abdelouadites. It was towards this town that 
Abou-Youcef headed when he left Ceuta. He took with him a 
considerable amount of equipment and war machines of all kinds, 
including a new device that could be launched from its very soul by 
means o f a 

flammable powder, gravel, iron and steell . 


After a year-long siege and several assaults, the town finally fell 
into the hands of the Merinid emir (1274). 


1. Ahmed ben aboerraiimane, from Baho (Timrm). 


2. Mercier. 


3. Mercier. - In the Arabs' first firearms, the 
The "medfà" was an iron or wooden box fitted at the end 
of a two-handed handle; powder was poured into it, and the "bendek" , a projectile of 


any kind - stone, pebble or iron ball - was placed on t he ori- fice. The powder 
was then ignited by holding the medfa over a flame; a little Later , a hole was 
made in the wall to facilitate ignition. 
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New arrivals in the Oases. Des- truction d'FJ- 
Mel)i'ouk g>ar les Arabes maki- 


Ifrikia fleeing the obei- dite government, arrived in Tigourarine 
x " 


"In 1270, the Oulad-Otmane came from the country of Tin- douf\. 


"In 1273, El-Oudlaoui ben Ali ben Abdallah arrived from 

Andalusia, under Hecham's government. 

El-Mouïed (sic), and the following year El- 

Iladi ben Ahmed ben Abdallah ben Mohammed ben Ali 

ben Abdallah ben El-Abbas, originally from Khoraçane; he was a 

cousin of El-Moâtacim, the Khalife of t he  time*; he settled in 
Tigourarine, where today's 

(1690) his descendants, reliable information indicates- that they are 
in Charouinel 2 3 4." 


"In 1276, a rezou came from the land of Tichit5 ; he ransomed the 
people of Touat-el-Henné and the ksour of Djaz- lou, and destroyed 
the ksar of El-Mansour (in Zaglou ). 

"In 1281, came another rezou of the Arib who ransomed 

all the ksour of Tamest and Djazlou and razed the ksar o f Mekid; 
the following year, it was followed by a rezou of the 


Abda6. " 


In 1286, the Oulad-Ali came from the country of Ghat and ins- 
tallérent in the ksour of Oued-el-Henné 7. 


"In 1288, the Oulad-Ben- Allai, fleeing the exac- tions of the 
Abbasid El-Mehdi ben Mansour, also camped in Tigourarine. 


"In 1292, the Oulad-Ben-Seddik came to Tigourarine, 

1. Ahmed ben Mohammed ben Abderrahmane (1690). 

2. Ahmed ben Nadjem (1687). 

3. The 37th Abbasid khalife, died around 1260 (Mercier). 
4. Ahmed ben Mohammed ben Abderrahmane (1690). 

5. From t he Mauritanian Adrar. 

6. MS. sheet found in Zaglou. 


7. Abdesselam ben Mohammed El-Adghaghi. 
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who were fleeing the mistreatment of the chamberlain 
(wwa.La.) Mohammed ben Bou-Amer El-Amouyi. 


"In the same year, the Alalichs also arrived. 

(Oulad-Allouch), who terrorized the entire Tigourarine region, 
pillaging ksour, destroying palm groves and inflicting defeat on the 
Zenetes, who fought them; but soon a coalition formed against them, 
including the people of FOued-el-Henné, the Arabs o f Ouallen, El- 
Ghandous and 

of Bou-Zid, and they were expelled from Touatl 2 3 4 5." 


In 1299, of the Ouled-Abdelmoumen came from the country 


Ifrikia to trade; then they settled down definiti- 
vemently Takhfif. 
to 


"In the same year, the tribe of Tichit arrived 
of the Harezma, who settled in Deffa*, and the tribe of Oulad- Sdadoun*." 


"In 1301, Sidi Said ben Ali ben Abdallah ben Ahmed ben 
Mohammed ben Salem ben Mebrouk El- 

Hamoudi, the first of the Chorfa Hamoudites* to be 

came to Tigourarine 6; he settled in Semmota where all the 
inhabitants of Touat came to welcome him and put 
themselves at his disposal. 

"He remained there alone until 1309, when his Hamudic cousins, 
the Oulad-Sidi-Mohammed -ben-Taieb- 

ben- Abdeldjebbar-ben-Mohammed-ben- Ahmed-ben- Ali-El- 

Hamoudi, who had arrived from Andalusia, joined him@ ". 

"In 1272, a fraction of the Ouled-Abbou came from the country 
of Adghagh7 and took up residence with the Oulad-El-Hadj (El- 
Bordja). 

1. Ahmed ben Mohammed ben Abderrahmane. 

2. Ivsar du Timmi, Akbour's neighbor, now extinct. 

3. Ahmed ben Nadjem. 

4. The Hamoudites are a branch of the Idrissides. 

5. We saw above that others had come to Zaglou as early as 1155. 


6. Ahmed ben Mohammed ben Abderrahmane. 


7. Saharan Adghagh. 
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"That same year, the Boramiks, with the help of their 
makilien allies, gained dominance over the Zenet ksour of 
Fenougdiil. 


"In 1309, a tribe from the land of Tunis named 

El-Arifat, who stopped at Chebani, near Zaglou, and began 
hostilities against the Boramik; they called on the Makilian tribes 
of Oulad-Djerar, Ait- 

Alouane, Ait-Bou-Kenif, Ait-Zoulane, Arib and Abda, and with 

their help formed a troop of 2,650 men who laid siege to Chebani 
and destroyed it and the neighboring ksar of Djelab. 


"This expedition then moved up the oases to 

El-Mebrouk, in the Gourara, where it destroyed the ksour of Inzaf, 
En-Nadjli, Achouch and Ksar-Meriem, all located around El- 
Mebrouk1 2 ". 


The Boramik who remained in Baghdad moved into 
Touat. This tribe seized the ksar of Bou- 

Ali. - We've just been talking about the Boramik, whose 
in Touat, here come their brothers to join them. 


"EL-Moatacim, the last Abbasid khalif, having been killed in 
1259%, the Boramik left Baghdad in 1260 and came to Djebel- 

Nefoucga (in Tripolitania) where they stayed until 1302, and 

finally arrived in Touat in 1309*. 


"In this same year, the notables of Zenetes and 
Oulad-Soleim (Ililaliens) came to define the Land that 


belonged to the Boramiks in Oued-el-Henné and 
1. Ahmed ben Mohammed ben Abderbaiimane. 


2. Cf. Mercier. The chronicler's date is just right for 
This is a distant fact, and one that the Touat could not have known for some time. 


3 According to a tradition reported by the present-day caid of Sali, they spent 
some time in Iloggar, where a wadi still bears the name Ikedaten, t he 
Tuareg name for the Boramik, 


stayed in this region until the end of the year, when they split up 
to return home. 


"The Meharza and Oulad-Mohammed Arabs, who were in the 
Meguiden, came to camp among the Zénétes in 1313 and nomadized 
in the Tigourarine until 

1321; then they went to Oued-el-Henné and stayed there 

with the Boramiks for two months and fifteen days, then took 
the road back to Tigourarine v i a Oued Takhfif. 


"In 1327, the Oulad-Mohammed fought a war 

with the Oulad-Cheikh-Ali, inhabitants of Bou-Ali; they lost 
twenty men ina battle with them, but killed the Oulad-Cheikh- 
Ali a hundred com- battants. 


"From there, the Oulad-Mohammed pushed on to the Reg- gane and 
kidnapped the Gue- doua's camel herds, which they promptly took 
to Tigourarine. 


"After their return to the north, the Oulad-Cheikh-Ali suddenly 
attacked the Boramik (who we understand to be 

thus having been allies of the Oulad-Mohammed) and killed 60 of 
their men; but the Boramik hurried to write to the Oulad-Mohammed, 
the Oulad-Ali-ben-Hariz, 

Meharza and Khenafsa, and asked for their assis— tance. 


"ALL these tribes sent them contingents, an d finding 

themselves with a large troop at thei r disposal, the 

Boramik came to besiege the Oulad-Cheikh-Ali in their 

ksar which they destroyed; they massacred the defenders and scattered 
their last remnants. 


"It was from this period that the Boramiks became the owners of the 
Bou-Ali ksar1l. 


According to tradition2 , the Boramik formed three frac- tions: * 1° 
the Ba-Guelmane, who settled in Bou-Ali , 
2° the Ba-Temtame, who set their sights on Sali; 3° the 


1. Mobarek bex Ali El-Menaceri. 


2. Reported by the current caid of Sali. 
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Ba-Baliine, who overlapped with the Zénétes, previous owners of 
Tinoulaf in Reixc-ane. 


The Oulad-Mohammed district then "put 196 horsemen on horseback, 

who usually met in 

Ei-Mebrouk every Friday; he also came from the Qued- 

S alah 260 riders, and everyone gave races 

and fantasias under the ksar; then, on Saturday morning, they set off on 
an expedition against the neighbouring Zenet ksour; they were destroyed 
as we have said, and then the Boramiks and their allies returned home, 
each to his or her own country. 


At the same time, a tribe from the Sahel, the Sekarna, came to 
attack the Bouda and gave the people of this district a fierce 
fight; on the other hand, the Oulad-Mohammed 

fought against the Guedoua*. 


In 1303, the Oulad-Meriem, Reggane and Azzi, 

from Fenoughil, founded Naama in Akabli; these Azzi had 
themselves come from Tafilelt, and were descended from Sidi 
Mobarek El-Anbri, from Taria*. 


The oldest document found in Touat. 

- Itisa kind of deed of notoriety, dated in the year hegi- 
nothing 721 (1312), and declaring “that a man by t he © name of 
Mohammed ben Abdallah ben Mohammed , merabet , 

living at Souf-Mokrane, in Tigourarine, is, at the 

According to the elders, he is of Cherifian origin, and as such is 
entitled to the protection, care and respect of all Muslims. 

"And this to the testimony of the present writer, 

Mohammed ben Otmane ben Aissa, from Souf-Mokrane, and 

other witnesses, namely : Messdoud ben ltmair , from Fezzane ; 


ben Youcef ben Otmane , from 


Mezlana ; Youcef ben Mohammed ben Otmane , from A bda 


1. Abdesselam ben Mohammed El-Adghaghi. 
2. El-Amouri. 


3. Nots MS found in Zaglou. 
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names of Touatians of the time, attached to the name of their 
village, for example: El-Hcidj Mohammed , from 
Beni-Mehlal; Mohammed h en Ali h en Mczhaf, from Tahia ; 


Ahmed ben El-Azzi Tabla p Mohammed ben Bou- 
Hamed ben Omar , from El-Khelia ; Omrane ben Moham- 
med , fro Temana, 

m 


Note, on the one hand, the numerous individuals of 

from the Fezzane to the Abda, from the eastern and western ends of 
the Sahara, and, secondly, the names of ksour that have now 
disappeared. 


Aboii-AIi, son of the island emir mcrinidc, conquers 

Touat. - Abou-Ali having raised 

against t he authority of his father, Emir Abou-Said, a part of 
the Maghreb, was defeated and forced to retreat to Sidjilmassa (1315- 
1316). 


"Abu-Ali then took over the towns of the Sahara, he reduced the 
ksour of Touat, Tigourarine and Tamen- 

tit 1 2 "; in the following years, he conquered the " Dra and the 
Under; a fraction of the Chebanat fleeing before him came to 
settle in Touat, in the Oued-el-Henné, and joined the inhabitants 
of Bou-Ali." 


Ahou-Ali, master of the Sahara for ten- 

seven years. His death. - In 1320, Abou-Ali revolted 

a second time against his father and seized Merra- 

kcch; he was soon defeated and returned with difficulty to Sidjil- 
massa, where his father came to besiege him, but Abou-Ali negotiated, 
obtained his father's pardon and was maintained in his government. 


Abou'l-Hassen, his brother, succeeded to their father com- 
1. Ibx-Khaldoun. 


2.  El-Amouri, 
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mun in 1331, and, defying fraternal ambition, he immediately 
marched on Sidjilmassa. 


Abou-Ali hastened t o send a depu- tation to meet him, in order 
to obtain his assurances of support. 
mission and friendship; "he prayed to God," said the envoys, 


Merinid sultan, and only asked for himself to be maintained in his 
government of Sidjilmassa and the southern provinces1 2 ". 


Abu-Ali thus reassured his brother, who went to war. 

against the Abdelouadites; but, incited by the latter, he revolted 
the following year, seized the Dra and sent an army to attack 
Merrakech. 


Abou'l-Hassen immediately came to besiege him in Sidjilmassa, 
and after a siege o f a year, despite the reinforcements of 
Abdel- 


ouadites which entered, he took the city and plundered 
it. 
Abou-Ali was put to death; he had governed the Sahara 


for seventeen years (1333). 


Abou'l-Hassen seized Tlemcen in 1337, had it put 
the captured emir to death, dispersed the Abdelouadites and 
extended his empire to the Mitidja*. 


Incursions of the AraSies. Disettes# - People 

of the Oued-Righ, the Oulad-Taleb-Djorfane, had come to Touat 
in 1306 and had fought a battle with the people 

from Taorirt to Timmi, and then returned to their 

countries. 


They returned in 1309, numbering 1,000 men, and camped at Djorfa, 
near the Oulad-Sadoun; they pillaged Taorirt, Ksar-Aissa, Ksar- 
Moussa, Mesif, and made themselves feared throughout the 
country3. 

"In 1311 arrived the merabet Sidi Youcef ben Taieb ben 

1 . E. Mercier. 


2. Mercier. 


3. Ahmed ben Nadjem. 
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Mohammed El-Mehdi ben Abdallah ben Habboun(?) who 

settled in Tigourarine, near the Chorfa; they welcomed him and wrote to 
all the Touat tribes to follow in his footsteps; he eventually settled 
in the Touat. 


"In 1313, the Oulad-Selamal arrived, with Sidi Ah- 


El-Mehdi ben Abdallah El-IIosni; when they reached Ahnet, they 
claimed to have been sent by the Muhhid princes and con- vered 

all the Arabs and Zenets of Touat and the 

Tigourarine to send them deputations; they came from all the tribes, 
as well as from the Chorfa and Merab- tines, and the Oulad-Selama, 
after receiving their benevolence, left Ahnet with them and 
accompanied them to Touat. 


"In 1319, Sidi El-Abbadi ben Ali ben Rahmoun ben Messaoud, 
L'Abdelouadite, arrived from Tlemcen accompanied by his father. 

of a hundred men and their families, and camped at El-Ghair dous; the 
Chorfa hamoudites came to greet him and invited him to settle among 
them, which he Lped increase their influence3." 


"In 1321, caravans from the Angad region camped near Saâd- 
Ahlou, where they found people from Taorirt who had taken refuge 
and told them what they had suffered at the hands of the 
Qued-Righ people. 


"The notables fro caravans immediately returned at 
m 
Angad and at brought back a troop of 2,000 hom- 


mes who attacked the Oulad-Taleb-Djorfane in Djorfa, 
expelling them from the ksar and killing 200 men. 


"In 1432, the Oulad-Ben-Sidi from Figuig settled in Bouzane3. 


1. It was a fraction of the Zenet tribe of that name, which, along with the 
Toudjines and other Zenets, had fought against the Merinid emir. 

Otmane I in the central Maghreb during the first years of the century (Cf. 
Mercier). 


2. Ahmed ben Mohammed ben Abderroimane. 


3. Ahmed ben Nadjem. 
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"In 1344, there was a famine in the Dra, and the great Arib tribe 
left this country and came to Touat; they camped around Bouda and 
stayed there for a whole year, then returned to the west. 


"In 1345, the Abda organized an expedition to 
come to plunder in Touat, but they were completely beaten by the 
Boramik, who killed more than a hundred men, and 


"The following year, an expedition arrived from the Oulad-Ali- 
ben-Tahar, from Tafilelt, who took their camps. 

in the Oued-el-Henné, and from there operated throughout the 

Touat to Reggane, cutting off the Azaouad roads 

and Sudan; but little by little all these people settled in the ksour 
where they mingled with the inhabitants. 


"In 1348, the Oases were tested by a great invasion of locusts, 
which devastated the crops and brought famine to the countryl 2 3." 


An avatar of the descendants of the ancients 

emirs "le Séviiic. - We know* the important role played in Spain in 
the 10th century by the Beni-Abbad, emirs of Seville, 
whose last representative, El-Moatamid Abbad, was defeated and 
dethroned by the Emir of the Merabtines, Youcef ben Tachfine, 
then, by order of the latter, interned in Meknes and then in 
Aghmat, where he died in 1095. 


11 is curious to find, three centuries later, his descendants 
fighting in the Oases. 


"In 1340 the LO OO-s trong — Oulad-Ben-Abbad 

tribe arrived from Taroudant, attacked the Oulad-Ben- 
Messaoud and expelled them from their ksar, where they now 

live. 

They moved to ksar Bassou and became neighbors of ksar El-Ghorba*. 


1. El-Amouri. 
2. Cf. Mercier. 


3. All this happens in Timmi. 
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"The Oulad-Ben-Abbad once again took control of the 

Ksar-Mousa, including its palm groves and water; for several years, 
they cut off the roads leading to the town. 

from Timmi to the salt minel, and they imposed a contri- bution on 
the people who went to fetch salt; they became 


rent very powerful with the cheikh Hammou Djane, 
help of 
from Beraber, that settled in west duksar Messdoud, 
they 


in the Oulad-Ben-Taieb kasba, which was abandoned by its owners. 


"In 1353, the Timmi people concentrated at Ksar- 


from Ksar-Cheikh-Daho to Ksar-ed- 

Dib and Noum-en-Nas, with a view to attacking the Oulad-Ben- 
Abbad; they resolved to be at El-Ghorba with all their forces a 
month and a half later. 


"Sheikh Ben Mousa and Sheikh Mobarek ben El- Hafsi set off to 
enlist the help of the Arabs of Alinet, and brought back 1,500 

men, whom they divided between Ivasbet- Ali-ben- Mobarek and Ksar- 
es-Sebkha, 

to ksar Ahlal, and they begged the people of Ksar-Aissa and Bouzane 
not to warn the Oulad-Ben-Abbad. 


"But a woman from this fraction found herself coming t o 
Ksar-el-Hairane, overheard conversations aimed at the 
Oulad-Ben-Abbad and warned them; they then brought out 

ksar Messdoud their wives and all their possessions and hid them in 
the shallows of Hofret-. 

es-Sebot; then, with all their horsemen, they went to attack- 

quer El-Ghorba. 


"A lemme from this ksar began to scream, her cries were heard from 
the neighboring ksar and repeated from ksar to ksar all the way to 
Noum-en-Nas, for the ksour on these cliffs were very close 
together, and everyone gathered. 


"The ksour of Cheikh-Daho, Cheikh-Mobarek, Saâd- Ahlou, 
Taorirt and El-Djir mustered their horsemen. 


1. Still mined today under the name of Ilofret-el-Melah (4 kil. west of 
Timmi. ) 
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who set off towards El-Ghorba along the foot of the cliffs; but, as 
they did so, they came across the tracks of the women and luggage of 
the Oulad-Ben-Abbad who were heading towards the town. 

to Hofret-es-Sebot; they followed them there, rounded up all the camels 
and baggage of every kind, and, leaving the women and children behind, 
made their way back to Hofret-es-Sebot. 


immediatel Sadd-Ahlou under the ramparts from they 
which proceeded- 
return to sharing their booty. 


"And immediately they divided into two groups, one o f 400 
footmen with 60 horses, staying at the 

guarding the ksar and holds, the other, 20 horsemen and 600 
pedestrians, set off to join the Timmi contin- gents towards El- 
Ghorba; they found the battle already engaged between the latter 
and the Oulad-Ben-Abbad and fell on t he latter's rear. 


"Only night interrupted the battle, and the Ouled-Ben-Abbad were 
able to retreat to Hofret-es-Sebot, where they found their wives 
crying out in despair. 

and found refuge im _ the Adrar ksar, where the Timmi stopped 
pursuing them. 


"A la suite of this success the Timmi people handed over 
a their allies the Ahnet Arabs a load of dates 


per head, as they had suffered no losses*." 


The merinidc emir, defeated by the zianite emir, 


took refuge in Sidjilmassa. - In the same year 

(1348), when the Oulad-Ben-Abbad had reached Timmi, the Mccrinid 
sultan entered Tunis and thus extended his authority over the 
whole of Africa Minor; but soon 

successive setbacks and the defection o f part of his army 


1. This is how the document ends: "Written to avoid the oblivion of time by 
Mohammed-Salah ben Ahmed, of Bouzane, in the last days of chdbane, 
corresponding to yennair (sic) 1160" (June 1-10, 1755). 
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cancelled his conquests: a Zianite emir repaired to Tlemcen, and 
Abou-Einane, son of the sultan, had himself proclaimed sultan and 
put the Maghreb-Extreme in rebellion, 

in such a way that, around 1350, Abu'l-Hassen accompanied 

only a few Arab troops, came ashore at Sidjilmassa; the population 
welcomed him with joy and "even the young girls came forward to meet 
him to show him their lovel 2 3". 


Ibn-Batouta in Bouda and Sidjilmassa. - 


In 1353, the Doui-Obeidallah makiliens, having revolted against 
Sultan Abou-Einane, took refuge in the Oases; they were in Tecabit 
when Ibn-Batouta, returning from Sudan, arrived in Bouda*. 


The Bouda," says Ibn-Batouta, "is one of the greatest 

Touat country; it is located in the middle of t he sands and 
sebkhas; its dates are abundant but of poor quality, however its 
inhabitants prefer them to those from 


catch in the morning before sunrise. 
the sun, when the cold numbs them, they keep them 
in their stores like the dates themselves*." 


He passed through Sidjilmassa in 1352 on his way t o Sudan, and 
this is what __ he says about the Saharan capital: 


"It's a beautiful town that produces an abundance o f good dates; 
in terms of quantity, you can compare its harvests with what Basra 
produces, but Sidjilmassa's dates are better and finer, and no 
other country provides comparable ones; I was the guest of the juris- 
consulte Abou-Mohammed El-Bechri, whose name I had known for some 
time. 

brother in the Chinese town of Foughanfou. 


"I bought some camels and started feeding them with 
1. Ibn-Khaldoun. 
2. De La Martiniére and Lacroix. 


3. Ibn-Batouta. 
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our caravan was under the direction of Abou-Moliammed Indc-. 
kane El-Messoufi, who has since died; it included several merchants from 
Sidjilmassa and other countries. 


It should be noted that this caravan went directly to Teghaza 
(Taodenni) without passing through Touat. 


§idjilinassa attached to LVmpiro merinic3e. 


- In 1362, an agreement was signed between Vizier Omar, acting 
on behalf of Sultan Tashfine, brother and successor of Abu- 
Eyuane, and the pretender Abdellialim, nephew of Abu-Eyuane. 

of Abou'l-Hassen, Sidjilmassa was given to this pretender as an 
autonomous government; but almost immediately, the Makilian Doui- 
Mansour, camped in the region, 

forced him to abdicate in favor of his brother Abdel- moumen; 
immediately a Merinid army left Fez, followed Abdelmoumen as he 
fled, came to Sidjilmassa and attached this province to the 
empirel 2. 


Abou-llammoii II, Zianite emir, takes refuge 


Touat, joined forces at Bou-Semghoun with 1 Zianite emir Abou- 
Hammou II, driven out of Tlemcen by the troops of Sultan 

Abdelaziz; with their help Abou-Hammou II resumed the fight, but 
was defeated. 

and fled, losing his treasures and harem; he managed to take refuge 
almost single-handed in Tigourarine (1372). 


From there he was on his way to the Sudan, when a mes- sage came to 
tell him that the Merinid troops had evacuated Tlemcen and that his 
former subjects were claiming him; 

he set off north again, returning to his capital by the end of the 
same year*. 


1. Mercier. 
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Liafside and Merinid expeditions to Touat. 


- "In 1374, El-Qualid ben Abdelmalek came from Ifrikia 
His envoys even reached the Sahara, the Oued-Saoura and the Tigou- 
rarine, before returning north. 


"In 1376, Mohammed- Ali ben Mobarek travelled the 
Dra, then came as far as Bas-Touat with 160 cava- liers and 99 men 
mounted on mehara. 


"He demanded tribute from all the ksour. 


"In 1378, Ouadia (sic) Arabs came from t h e Tangier region and 
occupied Sidjilmassa, from where they reached the Sahara; they 
descended the Oued-Saoura, passed through the Oulad-Mousa 
d'Aougrout and, via the Oued Tilia, penetrated the Sahara. 

They went as far as the ksar o f Itighen (Akabli)*." 


Qulad-Djerar and Braber raids. 


- In 1376, there was another locust invasion in the Oases, followed 
b y a deadly faminel 2 3. 


The Merinid government extended its influence into 
the Saharan provinces, and after having 
tried unsuccessfully on several occasions to suppress the habits 


of the empire. 


The Oulad-Hocein makiliens, nomadic in t he  Sidjilmassa 
government, driven out of the country by an order of this nature, 
joined t he Zianite emir (1382)*. 


But tranquility was never complete; around 1385, a caravan of 
fifteen Jews, escorted by six individuals from the Oulad-Djerar, 
came from the Oued-Dra, bringing 

35 camels loaded with goods. 


1. MS. leaflet found in Tidikelt. 
2.  El-Amouri. 


3. Mercier. 
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At this news, Sheikh Ali ben Kourou of Taridalt went out to kidnap 
the caravan, but found it had already entered Tamentit; he entered 
himself and ma d e important purchases, then stipulated that he 
would only pay if one of the Jews left the town with him, where he 
would leave his companions; two Jews and three Oulad-Djerar 
accompanied him, but once outside the gates, he mounted his horse. 


and, with the help of his attacked and killed the three Oulad- 
family, 
Djerar, grabbed the two Jews, the and took them away 


to Taridalt. 


The people of Tamentit immediately sent a troop 

of ten men who came t o the edge of the sebkha, from where one of them 
went to claim the prisoners: the sheikh refused. 

and attacked the troop, killing six men. 


The notables of Tamentit then gathered and came to Sheikh El- 
Mehdi, at the Oulad-Aroussa. 

convened the Timmi djemaa and went with she claims the 
prisoners in Taridalt, but the sheikh Ali ben Kourou 
refused to receive him. 


The Oulad-Djerar could only return to their country, but the 
following year they returned with a Large troop made up of people 
from their tribe and others, Ait- Alouane, Sekarna and Ghenanma; 
the cheikh Ali ben Kou- 


out and fought his enemies; he killed 70 of their men, but lost around 
40 himself, was repulsed and forced to take refuge in his ksar, where 


the others were unable to reduce himl. 


In 1390, the Brabers arrived, numbering 1,700 hom- 


mes; they demand ransom from all the ksour and go as far as the Tidikelt. 


Camped at Aouinet-Sissa, they carried out a month-long operation 
a series of assaults on Ain-Salah, which they reduced to the bare 
bones; they forced the Oulad-Bou-Sadada to leave 


t. MS. leaflet found at Timmi. 
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oases and in the retire on the Ghat road, leaving 

ksour les merabtines of the Azzi who had 
were able to benefit from the protection o F one of the Braber 
notables, Ahha or Dir, servant of their grandfather Sidi Mohammed 
El- Azzaoui. 


The following year, the Arib, the Tadjakant and many Hassane Arabs 
came to camp in Ahnet, where they con- voiced the people of Tidikelt 
and Touat. 

pact of friendship with them, and the people of the West returned 
without hostilityl 2 3. Famine. Disorder. A cadhi 


in Tamentit. - 


The local chronicle also notes a famine in Touat that year (1392), 
when the date crop failed completely; "only two palm trees," it says, 
"yielded their dates, one in Noum-en-Nas and the other in Reggane*". 


Disorder broke out the following year; a Tigourarine ksar, 
Dahiane, was taken and plundered by people from a neighboring ksar, 
Queheiati8, reinforced b y a group of Koumia nomads; the Oulad- 
Ismail, who were a fraction of the Oulad-Neslam, and whom Sheikh 
Amer ben Mohammed 

had driven out of Tamentit, fought on their side against the Oulad- 
Yaich of Bou-Guemma, in the Aougrout region4 5. 


In 1413, the year the first of the four Ber-Reba ksour in 
Timmi was founded, Abou-Yahia ben Moham- 


only 


ben El-Meniar, who acquired a great reputation for kindness, wisdom 
and holiness in his time; he exercised the functions of cadhi* in 
Tamentit". 


1. MS. leaflet found in Tidikelt. 
2.  El-Amouri. 


3. These two ksour have now disappeared; Oueheiati bears a striking 
resemblance to Ouellegueia ( sup ., p. 31). 


4. El-Oucheni. 


5. Et-Tamentiti. 
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The Arabs of Gliat in the Tidikelt. - Which 


happened at that time in the eastern part of the Tidikelt is 
mentioned by a local author 1 who, writing in 1705, tells us: 


"I arrived in Makra at the home of taled Messdoud. 

told me that he and his group were originally from t he Arab tribe of 
Qulad-Bou-Sadda, in the country o f Aioun-Salah, 

which could once line up a thousand horsemen; 

he added that he didn't have any books, but that he kept a few letters 
brought by his ancestors on their way here. 

from Aioun-Salah to Makra, and which had been written by their 

brothers who had remained with part of the tribe in the land of 

Ghat; I saw in eliet one of these letters which read: 


"O our brothers if you come to be oppressed by vis 
it 
Arabs that you have found in this country (of Ain-Sa- 
lah) inform us and we will come in force to rid you of your 


oppressors. 


"The Emir who caused your departure from here is dead and has been 
replaced by his son Abdelhai, who wrote to us to present ourselves 
to him in Tripoli: we sent our notables there who made our 
submission to him a n d then returned here. 


"Greetings from the one writing to you, your brother Meskerna ben 
Djeiber. 


"On today's date (sic) 7.96(1394)." 


Oasis prosperity in the 14th century. - 


At the time we arrived, the Merinid empire 
is on the wane: Sidjilmassa and its territory are thriving. 


"Thirteen days south of Sidjilmassa, in a region called Touat, 
lies a fraction of the OQuemannou (Zenet). More than two hundred 


1. Moulai-Ahmed bisjn Hachem. 
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villages running f rom west to east*. The easternmost of these 
ksour is called Tamentit: today, it is a densely populated town, 
serving as a caravan station. 

between the Maghreb and Melli, a city in the land of the negroes. 


"Bouda, the most westerly of these Touat villages, was once the 
point from which merchants set off for 

to Oualaten, border town of the kingdom of Melli ; 

but this route ceased to be frequented because of the bri~ gandages 
committed by the Sous Arabs, who pillaged 

travelers and intercepted caravans. 


"Then the road to the Sudan was cut from Tamentit*." 


"Trade in these regions was flourishing. Brought to Tlemcen by 
Italian merchants, European goods made their way to Sidjilmassa. 
and from there to Oualata, at the gateway to Sudan, v ia Gourara, 
Touat and Tidikelt. I n exchange, the caravans brought back ostrich 
feathers 

ivory, gold dust, hides, kola nuts, and other products 

mostly slaves*. 


"Moreover, the nomadic Arabs, especially the Doui-Obeidallah, 
moved into the Touat region every year, taking up their winter 
quarters in Touat and Tamentit. Sometimes the Béni- Amer, a 
Zoghbian tribe, came to share the Gourara pastures with them. And 
when all these nomads left the Tell to go to these regions, the 
caravans supplied by the Touat and Tamentit tribes would come to 
share the pastures of the Gourara. 

through the towns of the Tell joined them and accompanied them 


1. In fact, the numerous ruins, remnants of palm groves and dead foggaras 
show that the empty spaces separating the present-day districts of Bouda, 
Timmi and Tamentit were once populated by ksour and lined with foggaras. 

of palm groves, and that these extended even from very far at Sou 
Tamentit, in the direction of Noum-en-Nas. th 


2. Ibn-Khaldoun. 


3. De la Martinière and Lacroix. 
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to Tamentit, where they took on an escort. for the 
Sudan*." 

Léon l'Africain reports that the Tigourarine had a a 


private chief. (?) 


"The ksour of Tamentit were at the number of 366, an 
d 
each had its mosque, its minaret and foggara ; the 
its se 


ksour followed one another over an area O f about a parasange * 
ron; it was the capital of TouatL " 


The emirs fromSidjilmassa at the end of the XIV* 


century. - Visi late xiv® century sees fierce battles 
t 


between the Zianite emirs of Tlemcen and their former Merinid 
overlords, whose empire was gradually crumbling, 
both on t he Spanish side and on the side of the Christian 
kings, 

from Tunis, from where the Hafsid Khalifes extended their power over 
t h e whole of Africa Minor and the Mediterranean. 

Sahara. 


At the beginning of the xv® century , three independent principalities 
dantes are formed in the Maghreb: Fez, Merrakech and Sidjil- massa, 

which nevertheless still march alongside the sul- massa. 

merinid tan for the "holy war" in Spain (1430); but they are already 

allies, equals whose troops are separate, and apart from this case 

o f strict obligation for all Muslims*, they are masters, each in 

his own country*. 


El Itfoatainid, Liafside khalife of Tunis, has just 
in Touat. - For his part, the Hafsid khalif Abou-Farés continued the 
work of his fathers and the subjugation of the towns. 


2. The parasange was worth 4 miles and each mile was 3,000 paces. 
3. Et-Tamentiti. 
4. Holy war" is one o f the five fundamental obligations o f Islam. 


5. Mercier. 
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of the South, forcing the Hilalians, who had long dispensed with 
taxes , to pay them. 


"Abu-Fares visited several cities of its 
empire and entered master to Gabès, Tripoli, El-Hamma, 
Touzer, Nafta, Biskra. He penetrat even in the Sahara 
ed 
to a very wide latitude advanced *. " 


And now a local chronicle mentions in these terms, unfortunately 
too concise, that "in 1^30 the sultan of Tunis, our lord El- 
Modtamid, came to Touat". 

Abou-Farés Azzouz, im imitation of a great many 

of Muslim princes, undoubtedly bore the nickname El- 
Moâtamid by which he was known to the Tuatian chronicler, - El- 
Modtamid b'Illah, "he who puts his support in God. 


The Muhhid emir Abu'l-Ala, who, as we have Seen 

had sent one of his caids to the Oases, had already borne the nickname 
o f  El-Modtamid, as well as that of El-Modtamid. 

of El-Quatek (b'Illah), and this other lesser one: Abou- 

Debbous (the man with the stick); however, the precision 

of the texts of the two chroniclers, o f which we give 
translations, does not make it possible t o impute to the same 
Abu'l-Ala the two events o f Touatian history, one of which 

was noted in 1266 and the other in 1430. 


Other emirs bore the same nickname, f o r example Abou-Farés, 
son of Abou-Yeshak, Hafsid emir of Bougie in 1283, and El- 
Modtamid, son of El-Modta- ded, abbadite emir of Seville, who died 
in 1095. 


Grasshoppers and famine in Timini* Tamentit 

calls a Zianite expedition. - In 1435, there was a great 
famine in the Timmi region, caused b y locusts that ate the 
date and corn crops. 

cereals; dates and barley sold for half a metkal 


t. Mercier. 


2. Et-Ta.mentiti. 
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(i.e. five dirhems), zeguen and wheat one metkal. 


"At that time, the Oulad-Ali-ben-Hariz came t o Tamentit and 

bought from the Jews of that locality one thousand 

loads of dates; this purchase was made on credit and at a price 

of two loads of tobacco for one load of dates 123; when the time 
came to pay, the Jewish sellers went to claim 

their due, but the others attacked them by surprise and killed several. 
The people of Tamentit then wrote 

to the Emir of Tlemcen (Abou'l-Abbas, according to Mercier) and 
obtained from him the promise that he would bring order t o their 
country *. 


"Indeed, that same year, this prince sent a small expedition to 
punish the Oulad-Ali-ben-Hariz; this was the first interference of 
the Zianite emirs in the affairs of the country. 

du Touat*. 


e "As a result, the people of Tamentit remained the object of the 
resentment of the whole country. 


"The following year, at t he instigation of their friends and 
allies the Oulad-Cheikh-Mousa, the Jews killed a man from the Oulad- 
Cheikh-Mousa. 

Oulad-Amer, allies of the Ouled-Ali-ben-Hariz, which was 
immediately the Oulad-Amer, the Oulad-Ali- ben-Hariz, and with them 
the Boramik and all the ksour of the Oued-el-Henné, mobilized and 
came to attack Ta- mentit; they laid siege to it during the months 
of moharrem, safar, rebia first and second; Finally, the people of 
Timmi and Bouda intervened and got the besiegers to withdraw, on 
condition that those of Tamentit would pay ten times the amount of 
the "dia" (blood money) for the murdered man4. " 


1. Usurious transaction. 


2. The Emir of Sidjilmassa was then busy, along with the Meri- nid Sultan, 
in the war against the Portuguese, and inevitably left the affairs of his 
principality in disarray, where we saw that the Tunisian Khalifa had made a 
brief appearance shortly before. 


3. The chronicler overlooks the arrival o f Abou-Hammou, who had 
only arrived as a fugitive seeking refuge. 


4. El-Amouri. 
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In 1438, Sidi Yahia ben Idir arrived at Tamentit, and in the same 
year the Oulad-Delim were defeated and massacred at Noum-en-Nas1l. 


This is the tragic end o f one of the expeditions that the Arabs of 
the Sous and the Saharans of t h e West undertook against the 
Oases. 


In Tamentit: the cadhi Sidi Abdallah El- 

Asnouni; Oulad-Daoud-ben-Amor defeat 

currency, - In 1459, Sidi Abdallah El- Asnouni came in his turn, 
accompanied by his brother Sidi Mahammed; they were descendants of 
Sidi Aboubeker2 3. 


"Enlightened cadhis dispensed justice in Touat 

and enjoyed great influence in the country. History has 
preserved the name of one of them, Abdallah 

El-Asnouni, who, in the last years of the xv® century, 

had to fight against a religious agitator, Mousa ben Aissa El- 
Meghili Et-Tazouni, originally from t h e Tlemcen region and 
a disciple of the famous Si Abderrhamane Et-Taalebi, buried in 
Algiers*". 


"In Tamentit, Sidi Yahia ben Idir and his sons, the Oulad Yahia, had 
in their clientele the ksour located between Adjdir, which is near 
Tafagh, and Aghlad, where the Oulad Yahia had their own ksour. 

Sidi El-Djazouli ben Amer and his cousin Sidi El- 

Yamani built houses for themselves; oe clan entered into 
conflict with the Oulad-Mamet-Limen, who included the Oulad- 
Ali-ben-Moussa, and the Oulad-Daoud-ben-Amer. 


This war lasted two years, and when it ended in 1470, the Oulad- 
Daoud-ben-Amer acquired a dominating influence over the whole Tamentit 
region; they built a "fortress" in the middle of the Tamentit valley. 
hammam for public baths and minted coins. 


1. Et-Tamentiti. 


2. Id. 
3. De la Martinière and Lacroix. - We'll talk about character later. fr 
thi om 


S 


"The Oulad-Daoud who are in Tigourarine are their parents *." 


Relations with the Saharans of the South and with 

the Sudanese. - In 1460, our uncle Sidi Moham- med ben El-Quafi 
settled in Zaouiet-Kounta, a n d the following year 
merabtines from the family of our lord and grandfather Sheikh 
El-Mokhtar came to live in Djazlou. 


"In 1464, the Oulad- Ben-Daoud came from the Azdjer country 

to camp near Inzegmir; the following year, Sheikh Bou- 

Nouar ben Mobarek, of the Oulad-Delim, came to Inzegmir. 

of Tichit, and was followed in turn by the Alalia tribe, from Adghagh, who 
camped near El-Khelef. 

"But all these people left for Azaouad in 1469, driven out by a 

famine*." 

Letter from a Sultan of Bornou 1 2 3 


^ God help him! <i (7*- - - m .wM) 


Sultan Kandji 
son of Djemchach 


^ God make him victorious ^ 


"Praise be to God alone! 

"May God shower his blessings on our sei~ gneur Mohammed and 

his family! 

1. Et-Tamentiti. - A other version Link the latter at 
Qulad-Daoud of the Djaâfra oranais. 


2. Note MS. found at Timmi. 


3. The following drawing is the imprint o f a stamp found on 
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"On behalf of the most respected and revered sultan, our master and 
lord Kandji, son of our lord and master Djemchach - may God make 
him victorious! - To all the merabtines of the descendants of 
Sheikh El-Mokhtcir 

and Sidi Amor-Ec h-Cheikh, and to all their Dermakcha brothers 
settled in Touat; - greetings t o you... etc. 


"And then, 6 astonishing thing! How did you abandon the 
custom of your fathers and stop coming to our country? 


"Since the treaty with the Sultan, our lord Seghra, you haven't 
been back with us! 


"Certainly, by God, I won't cause you or have anyone cause you any 
harm whatsoever. 
kind! 


"Come, then, as was customary: no one who comes from Touat with a 
letter from you will be required to pay any contribution, for the 
land is yours as it was your fathers'. Greetings. 


"Done on 10 chabane 843 (February 1440). 


"(Signed) the humble servant of his God, SLIMANE". 


Disorder; destruction of the ksour. - In this 


At the same time, the Bouda was invaded by a troop from 

Tigourarine under the command of Amrane El-Gourari; 

Adrar and all the other ksour in this district were pillaged, with 

t he exception of Gharm-Ali, which was able to repel the assailants. 


"Around 1460, an expedition from Doui-Belal came to camp 

at El-Malah, between the Tecabit and the Bouda, and from there began 
a series of coups in the oases; the Meharza and the Khenafsa marched 
against it; 

they killed 400 men and wounded 300 others, losing 250 killed and 

60 wounded themselves. 


"But the survivors of this expedition returned, two years later, to 
take their revenge, supported by contin- 
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gents d'Arib et. d. autres tribus du Sahel; ils attaquèrent d'aboi 
d'Oudghagh et Zaouïet-Debbagli qu'ils ruinèrent; puis, ils font subir 
le même sort à El-Mebrouk, à Sem- mota et à la ville de Tibechrinel 2 
3; dans cette série de combats ils perdaient 900 hommes, mais ils 
ruinèrent 

which remained uninhabited for two years. 


"In 1465, a tribe of Hassasna arrived from Djerid and 

c ampa in the Tibechrine "bour", with the consent of the Local 
Zenet ksour, and the following year they were joined there by the 
Üulad-Deghnemech (more commonly known as the Uulad-Deghnemech) . 

later Deghamcha ), who had j u s t been chased out of the land 

o f Kaïrouane by the armies of the Hafsid ruler. 


"Eight years later, in 1477, the Bouzane ksar in Timmi was pillaged 
by the Oulad-Ikissi. 


Arrival of Sheikh Ben Abdelkerim El- 

Meghili. In 1479, Sidi-Salem, the first son of Sidi 

Mohammed El-Asnouni, was born. 

year, Sheikh Ben Abdelkrim El-Meghili* arrived in Touat and 

settled with the Oulad-Yakoub in Tamentit, 

and soon after, he went to Bou-Ali, in the l ouat-el-Henné, to found 
a zaouia where he lived and which has kept his name. 


In 1481, the Oulad-Yadkoub caused havoc as they sought to 
gain dominance in Tamentit. 


The years that followed were filled with war and discord. 
between the Ihamed ksour and the Sefianes ksour; Titaf and the 


1 . Tibechrioe was a ksar and a very large oasis made up of the present-day 

oases of El-Hadj-Guelmane and Oulad-Said, then of a 

Today, the dunes have separated them, and t he name Tibechrine is now given only 
to one o f the garas. 

south of El-Hadj-Guelmane. 

2. Et-Tamentiti. 


3. The Meghila were a Berber tribe settled to the west of Tlemcen. 
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Boramik fight; Salem El-Gourari raids Touati 2 3. 


In 1494, a terrible food shortage was followed b y a deadly 
epidemic; Tazoult was the scene of a number of deaths that year, 
to the Oulad-Said, Sid Yedda and four other sons of El- 

Kadhi*. 


In 1496, the ksar of Beni-Tamert was founded by inhabitants of 
Akbour, the large neighboring ksar*; the most influential o f 
them was called Amer, from which the name was derived. 

Tamert the place of his residence, and then Beni- Tamert4. 


In 1496 arrival at Oasis a large 
caravan of Douair d'Oran, who, after their 
business operations completed, they returned to the North 
without mishap5. 


Religious intolerance. Destruction o f the 
Tamentit synagogue. Massacre of 


Jews. - So far, the Jewish populations that preceded the Arabs and 
Zenets in the oases have been able to survive in the ksour, 
alongside newcomers who have _ tolerated their religion or even 
adopted it; the Muslim rulers have even allowed a synagogue to 
remain. 

in Tamentit. 


"With his mind over-excited by Islam's defeats in Europe, El- 
Meghili preached that the miseries of the present age should be 
blamed on the "people of error", and especially on the Jews, to 
whom treason brought such profit. 

and whose influence was great in Sidjilmassa. 


1. Et-Tamentiti. 


2. El-Amouri. - The Oulad-El-Kadhi family still exists today in the 
Oulad-Said. 


3. Now in ruins. 
4. According to the kebir of Beni-Tamer. 


5. Note MS. found at Tecabit. 
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persecuted 
the Jews at Sidjilmassa El-Meghili came to Touat... 11 
wanted to continue his work there 1 2 the 


To the above explanation of El-Meghili's animosity 
against the Jews, we can add a more direct one. 


El-Meghili was a disciple of Sidi Abderrahmane Et Talebi, the 

mystic master of Sheikh Mohammed Es-. 

S nous si, who was the great apostle of Sufism. 

Sufism is the concentration of t he whole being in God, to 

the exclusion of all earthly preoccupations; otherwise 

says, it's a redoubling of faith^ of piety, of religious zeal, and 

it' s clear from the correspondence 

by El-Meghili with the doctors, as reported by 

of which we will now give an overview. 

an excerpt, that in this struggle against the Jews, only the demands of 
faith and religious duty are at stake; this struggle is therefore a 
direct consequence of the renewed 

of Sufi zeal. 


Moreover, anti-Judaism was not confined to Touat, 

he followed the spread of Sufi doctrines, and around the same time or 
shortly afterwards, he appeared in another country, Oued-Righ, where 
the Merinid El-Hadj Slimane extir- pated the Sufites. 

another Jewish colony of the same origin. 

than that of Touat*. 


El-Meghili, the fervent representative of the new intransigence, 
was opposed in Touat b y the cadlii Abdallah El-Asnouni, 
champion of the centuries-old local tolerance. 


Both wrote to scholars in Fez, Tunis and Tlemcen on the subject; the 
Tunisian scholar sent a lengthy reply approving El-Meghili's 
approach, 

and was supported by Imam Es-Snoussi, who wrote to Ben Abdelkrim 
El-Meghili: 

"We've Learned what you've been driven to 


1. De la Martiniére and Lacroix, citing Sheikh Abou-Ras. 


2. Vicl. sup. p. 40; and Mercier. 
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by your Muslim ardor and enlightened valour, touching your 
Opposition to V existence o f a synagogue built by the Jews - 
mav Gad canna 


destroy it and the opposition that the people of Tamentit have made to 
you. 


"You wrote to us to ask for the opinion of jurisconsults. 


"T don't see anyone who has given their approval to your 

project, who has endeavoured t o establish the right and to put an 
end to anxiety, I do not see, who has obeyed his reli- gious faith and his 
duty to unmask diabolical error. 

for those who trust him, that Sheikh Abou- Abdallah Et-Tounsi - may 

God reward him! 


Among those registering against the request were 

were : Er-Roçâa, mufti of Tunis; Abou-Mehdi El- Maouasi, mufti of 
Fez; Ibn-Zekri, mufti of Tlemcen; the cadhi Abou-Zakaria Yahia ben 
Abou'l-Barkat, and Abder- 

rahmane ben Seba, the latter two from Tlemcen. 


"On receiving Et-Tounsi's reply, accompanied by Es-Snoussi's 
apostille, El-Meghili called his companions together, 

and took them to the synagogue, 

he ordered them to kill all those who opposed their march. 


"They destroyed the synagogue without anyone intervening (1492). 
"Then El-Meghili said to his companions: "Whoever kills a Jew 


will receive from me seven metkals (about fifteen francs) 1 " 


The popular version on the causes of the con- flit 
between Sheikh Ben Abdelkerim and the 

Jews. - After the general causes that we 

above, it's interesting to see the occa- 


1. Et-Tinbokti. 
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The decisive contribution of Sheikh Ben Abdelke- rim's crusade 
against the Jews, at least as recorded b y the locals, is 
reported in a chronicle dated 1595, barely a hundred years after 
the event. 


"I Learned from Sidi Mohammed-Taieb ben Mousa that 


"When Sidi Mohammed ben Abdelkerim El-Meghili 1 

arrived in Touat, the inhabitants of this country languished in 
profound ignorance, recognized neither prince 

They honored the Jews and were influenced by them. 


"Here's what decided the sheikh to annihilate them. 


"One day, he was the guest of Sidi Mohammed-Abdel- djebbar in Takhfif, 
when the village's Jews, or at least the dozen or so of them still 
living there, rode past him o n donkeys, without greeting him or the 
assembly seated around him. 


"These Jews went about their business outside t h e village, 
then, returning to their homes, they again passed by the sheikh and 
his company without dismounting. 

from their mounts or greet the notables. 


"One of t hem, Mebrouk ben Ahmed, rose in irritation, 

struck the Jews and threw handfuls of earth in their faces, reproaching them 
for the contempt they showed towards the Lord. 

Sheikh Seddik ben Abderrahmane rose in his turn and, siding 

with the Jews, insulted his relative Mebrouk ben Abderrahmane. 

Ahmed. 


"Gela was the prelude to discord and quarrels that troubled the 
whole village. 


1. We saw above (page 121) that El-Meghili's real name was Mousa ben 


Aissa El-Meghili; but whenever a Muslim is confused about 
someone ' s name, he first calls him Mohammed. 


Ruin o f a zenel ksar in El-Guelob iTouat) Two caïds from In-Salah 


"Sheikh Ben Abdelkerim called the curse 
on Sheikh Seddik and his followers, who, thanks t o the Sheikh's 
virtues, all perished in the month that followed. 


"God also put a curse on the Jews and those who supported them, and 
allowed them all to be slaughtered. 


"Written, after the sixth night of rebiâ the prophetic of 


- Mohammed-Abdelhadi ben Abdallah Es-Sebdi, 
and copied on 27 choual 1126 (November 5, 1714), by the 
servant of his God Mobarek ben Ali El-Menaceri. 


The "lie a kl" Ben Abdel kerim, defeated by the Emir 
niei'iiiide, fled to Sudan. 


"Gathering then (after the massacre of the Jews in 

Tamentit) his numerous adherents, El-Meghih wanted to 

to march against the Beni-Quattas *, whom he reproached for their 
lukewarmness, but his bands were routed by Sultan Ahmed ben Yahia 
ben Abou-Amrane El-OQuat-. 

tasi*, and he himself had to seek refuge in Sudanl 2 3 ". 


"He went to the country o f Ahir, to Tagda; he got involved in the 
affairs of this country, and gave its inhabitants a teaching — ment 
that was profitable to them. 


"He then moved on to Kano, then to Kachina, in the Sudan, and 
taught the sultan of Kano, for whom he wrote instructions on the 
duties of sovereigns, 

in order to show him his legal obligations; he taught him 

what is permitted and what is forbidden, and reads him a corner of 
jurisprudence. 


"From there, he passed into the Takrour and reached the town o f 
Kagho, where the Sultan Askia-Mohammed El-Hadj acquired from 


1. Beni-Merine fraction (Mercier). 
2. This sultan is not mentioned by Mercier or other historians; he was one of 
the secondary Merinids who gave themselves a limited and ephemeral authority 


thanks to the disorder of the time. 


3. De la Martwiére and Lacroix. 
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him the same teachings; it was there that _ he received the 
new of the death of his brother, killed in Touat by fro 
Jews. m 


"He conceived a violent anger, and asked the sultan 


fro go to stop visitpeople du Touat which were then 
m 
à Kagho, which was makes on t he hour but Sidi Abou'l- 


L 


Mehassen Mahmoud ben Orner protested aaainst these arrests of 


Siege and capture of Taiuentit by Sheikh Ben 
Abdelkeriin. Death of the latter. - He 


then returned to Touat and, in 1503, followed by a large troop, 
presented himself before the ksour of Tamentit; he laid siege to the 
ksar of Oulad-Mahammed and took it, as well as the ksar of Oulad- 


Mahammed. 
that of Sheikh Amer ben Abderrahmane, who had 
locked up; having thus avenged the death of his son * "..., i^ retired 


to his zaouia at Bou-Ali and died there shortly after his arrival, in 
the year 1504. 


"We says that a Jew went to urinate on his tomb, but 
that went blind instantly even3." 


He was buried in the zaouia he had founded on his arrival in Touat, 
at Bou-Ali, where he had lived before his venture against the Jews and 
the synagogue at Tamentit. 


We won't dwell on another version o f El-Meghili's story, 

recounted by de Colomb from 

a tradition he has collected: 1° because the facts we have just described 
were reported by two Arab authors, Abou-Bas and Ahmed-Baba Et-Tinbokti 
whose accounts concur; 2° because it is invrai- similar: in 
Timmimoun did not live a Jew named Gourari, whose name later became 

an ethnic plural Gourara; on the one hand, Timmimoun 

contained 


1. Et-Twbokti. 


2. Id. 


3. Et-Tamentjti. 
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more than one Jew: there were once two major Jewish villages, Tabia 
and Tahtait, and a certain number o f inhabitants remained, 

since an Islamicized Jewish faction, the Mehadjeria, can still be 
found there today; on the other hand, the Arabic word Gourari , is 
ethnic t o Gourarci , derived from the Berber word Tigourarine or 
plu- 

early on from its singular Tagourart, which the Arabs have turned 
into Gourarci , just as from the Berber word Tafilelt , they have 
Filala and Filali. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Cherifian "Missi" (1504-1594) 


(Reserved) 


CHAPTER VIII 
The beginnings of the Filalian 


Sultans (1594-1665) 
(Reserved) 

CHAPTER IX 

The Cherifian Governors (series I) 
(1665-1195) 

(Reserved) 

CHAPTER X 

Self-government (1795- 
1842) 

(Reserved) 

CHAPTER XI 

The "Friendship" of Nomads 
(1842-1884) 

(Reserved) 


CHAPTER XII 
The Christian Menace 


(1884-1892) 
(Reserved) 
CHAPTER XIII 


The Cherifian Governors (2nd series) 
(1892-1900) 


(Reserved) 


NOTE: These chapters will be published later in the 
same formai, so that they can then be put back in their place and form, with 
the present volume, a single whole. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The French Conquest 


(1900-1902) 


The Flamand mission arrives at Igosten. The In-Salah district comes to attack 
it; >it defeats it and enters In-Salah. - The Tidikelt mobi- lises and is 
beaten at Deghamcha. - The French attack Inghar without success. - News of 
measures taken 

in the Oases. - In-Salah warns Inghar of an imminent attack. - Caid Djilali 
ben Rahmoun returns from Fès with letters f rom the Cherif. - The 
Ihamed and Sefianes prepare a deputation and a present to the Sultan. The 
two pashas send their ultimatum to the French. - Pasha Idris of In- ghar 
urges the arrival of his contingents. - Pasha Simmou 

is reported at In-Belbal. - New summons from Pasha Idris to the Ihameds. 

- French capture of Inghar. - New message from the Cherif to the Ihamed. 

- The Oasis deputation to the 


sultan. - Simmou gives news of French lidi- 
people 

kelt and of those d'Igli. - The pasha Simmou always its 
exercises 


command. - A French column subdues the Gourara. - 

The bach-agha of Géryville writes to the Khenafsa. - The  Metarfa 
misunderstanding and its aftermath. - The Serviére mission to Touat. The 
fighting in front of Metarfa. The Berabers. - Some treaties 

of "friendship" are still in force. - The French occupy 

Touat. - Return of delegations sent to the Sultan. - Beraber take 
Timmimoun. - Charouine battles 

and El-Amira. - The last operations of the Ser- viére column. - French 
organization of the Oases. - The Franco-Moroccan agreements of 1901 

and 1902 consecrate the French conquest. 


The Flamand mission arrives in Igosten. The In-Safiah 
district comes to attack it. 


1899, small caravans coming from El-Goléa spread 
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In-Salah heard that a French column was forming in Ouargla, heading 
south: would it come to the Tidikelt or head for the Hoggar? Camel 
herders from the Oulad-Dahhane also reported that a 

a troop of French méharistes was roaming the Tadmait : 

what were they going to do? 


After deliberation, the notables and caids of In-Salah sent a 

mehari to Haci- 

Mongarl1 2, on the road f rom _ Ouargla; t Ne emissary carried a 
letter reminding us that In-Salah and the Tidikelt were a Cherifian 
domain, and inviting all French forces to refrain f rom 
penetrating there; moreover, the governor of the Lhamed was warned. 


The emissary stayed at the well for two or three days, and, 

seeing no one coming, while he himself was running out of food, and 
even dreading the arrival of the announced "column" , he filled in 
the well, topped it with some 

between which he placed his letter, then withdrew. 


"The Saharan squadron, emerging from the Tadmait, 

finds the El-Mongar well blocked; he has to go to Foggara-Kebira to 
water his animals. The inhabitants are hostile, and the riders have 
to crown 

the dunes, rifle in hand, to make the watering hole*." 


The people of Foggara-Kebira immediately 
advised 000 


the incident to the caids of In-Salah, who learned almost at the 
same time that a French force, estimated a t less than fifty men, 
was camped near Igosten. 


That very night, the caid El-Hadj El-Mehdi gathered his entire 

staff and summoned the people of the surrounding ksour-. 

nants, the two Sahela, Haci-el-Hadjar, the Oulad-Yahia, the Oulad- 
Dahhane and their kebir Bouabba; he came to lie down in person at 
the ksar of Igosten, indicated as t h e assembly point, then at 
sunrise, he left at t he head of more than 300 fighters, 
in festive garb, draped in his own clothes. 


1. Well 80 kilometers N.-E. of In-Salah. 
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skins to the wind, and set off to meet the French camped 6 
kilometers away . 


The latter spared them part of the journey by moving forward 
themselves, and on the bare plain, glistening with sunlight and 
dented like molehills by the foggaras' vents, the two troops 
stopped, facing each other a hundred meters apart, 

while two men from each came forward to negotiate. 


But at that very moment, a rifle shot was fired by 
a hartani from the In-Salah troop... the small Algerian troop opened 
fire immediately... 


The people o f In-Salah were quickly decimated, as they were out in 
the open, the caids and kebars on horseback and in the open. 

persuaded that everything would be settled by a palaver; soon they ran 
amok and dispersed, using the 

reliefs of Foggaret-El-Hadj-Ali, but until their return to 

at Igosten, they were pursued by Algerian fire and suffered 
casualties; the caid El-Hadj El-Mehdi, his horse killed beneath him, 
himself hit by three bullets, was carried to Foggaret-El-Hadj - 
Abdelkader, 2000 metres away. 

and died there two days later. 


But the Algerians didn't stop there: quickly returning to their 
camp, located on the same foggara, by midday they were on their 
way to In-Salah, where what remained of the inhabitants of the 
foggara was still present. 

came the same evening to make his submission to them, on the plateau 
where the current French post is built. 


The next morning, the small French troop camped out 
in front of the gate of the Oulad-Badjouda kasba, over which it had 
flown the tricolor flag (December 29, 1899). 


It was then that the notables dispatched to the governor of the 
Ihamed the mail we saw arriving unexpectedly at Timmi, and so it was 
that the small Ouargla goum, commanded by Captain Pein, whose 
mission was - with the Saharan spahi squadron acting as understudy - 
to ensure the safety of two modest scientists and researchers, was 
sent to the Ihamed. 
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the question of French expansion in the Oases, which had been the 
subject of lengthy discussions between the 

and bickered, for ten years, with Fez, Tangier, Algiers, Paris 
and the chancelleries of the great European powers. 


The Tidikelt mobilized and was defeated at Ile- gliamclia. - 
The new master of In-Salah wasted no time in putting his 
conquest in a state of defense. 


"God - may he be exalted and his names blessed! - having decided in His 
decrees the entry of the Government 

in Touat, this occurred on 26 châbane 1317 (December 30, 1899), and 
Ain-Salah, capital of the ksour du 

Tidikelt, was taken by force, after being killed 

more than ninety Muslims, including the caid El-Hadj El-Mehdi, 

his brother Bou-Amama, his nephew and a number of Merabtine 

and Arab notables. 


"Following this event, a mass uprising took place from Aoulef to 
Inghar, and a column of 800 Muslims advanced to a ruined ksar near 
Deghamcha. 


"There, the Muslims spent the night inquiring, on the Ain-Salah 
Side, about the number and situation of the Christians. 

to make it easier to guard their position, they had set up a large 
number of lights to illuminate it in the same way as the 

daylight; they came to report this fact at Muslims 
who deliberated on the decision to take, at view of 
beat the Christians. 


"Some, Like the Oulad-Zennane, were of the opinion to attack by 
surprise, during this very night. 

others, confident of their own strength and convinced that they could 
easily defeat the Christians, considered the 

that the attack be postponed until morning, so that in broad daylight 
the massacre of the Christians was more complete. 
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"Indeed, when daylight came, everyone took up their weapons, and the 
column headed for Ain-Salah in a single group; first the Christian 
scouts we r e encountered, who fled, then the Muslims came face 
to face with the soldiers. 


"But the Muslims received a fusillade, from afar, before they 
could ge t close to the enemy; a large nom- 
o f them was killed almost immediately, and the others pri- 
escape, forgetting their courageous resolutions. 


"That morning, the Muslims lost more than a hundred men, not 
counting the wounded; among the dead was the sheriff who had no 
equal among his people, our lord Moulai- Abdallah ben Moulai-El- 
Abbas, of Zaouiet-Reggani. 


"This took place on Ramadhane 3, 1317 1 (January 5, 1900). 


The French attack Ingliar without success. 


- Deghamcha's fugitives soon returned from their journey. 

panic, caused by the terrible fire of an armament whose power they 
had not suspected, and instead of rega- gnering their penates, they 
settled in the ksour of In- ghar, the oasis nearest to t he west 
of In-Salah, surveil-= ing the 

lant de la le Chrétien haii, et se préparant a aller donner- ner de 
nouveaux assauts. 


But this required the arrival of contingents from the 

Touat, long in coming, and the resulting respite enabled the small French 
garrison at In-Salah to receive its own 

an initial reinforcement: 250 Saharan riflemen brought in 

of El-Goléa by Major Baumgarten. 


This made the French very strong behind their walls, but it wasn't 
enough. 

{allait "de l'air": il fallait faire pâturer les nombreux 

saddle camels and bat, and the immediate vicinity of In-Salah 
presented no resources, while a 


1. Extr. of a relationship found in Bouda. 
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" ghaba" enough vegetation was found on the 

route d'Inghar ; and then, in all in all, In-Salah was not 
an achievement, this n was at most an "inaugu-. 

ration d'action"... so the French commander marched on Ingliar 


on January 24. 


"The action began at around 10 a.m.: the skirmishers 


withdrew into the kasba, where they locked themselves in. The 
situation remained unchanged during the night of the 24th to the 
25th, with the French firing a few rounds from time to time. 
rifle shots to discourage opponents from attempting 

a counter-attack. The fight drags on without success 

on the 25th. Finally, on the morning of the 26th, the column, 
unable to take the kasba without cannon, returned to In- 
Salah. 


News about measures taken in 

the Oases1 2 3 4 - From the man of blessing, caïd Abdelkader, nicknamed Douro, 
son of El-Hadj Ahmed, of the Oulad- 

Yahia, to Monsieur le Commandant, Monsieur le Capitaine, to Sid 
Mohammed-Taieb" the sheriff, - a thousand greetings... etc. 


And then, on my way back from your place, I met myself, in 
road, with my son Mohammed bringing news that I the 
immediately sent check. 


Learn that the Pasha of Timmimoun has arrived, with a 

column formed in his command, at Aoulef; he gathered everyone from 
Tabelkoza to Sahela in Gourara. the 

Arabs of Meharza and Ivhenafsa, and those of the city (of Timmi- 


moun) to the Adjdir this new has provided by Zaoui ben 
been 

Hadi, of Miliana (in Tidikelt) the remain not a man in the 
S 


Gourara, all of them came with him, as well as those from our country (who were 
there in vovage); they amount to a total of three thousand five hundred men. 


1. L. Voinot, op. cit. 
2. Translated from a letter found in In-Salah. 
3. The same one whose passage to the Tidikelt we saw in the previous 


chapter (Reserved section). 
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As for Timmi's pasha, he hasn' t arrived yet, but he's said to have 
reached Sali - that's for sure - having indicated Aoulef as a 
concentration point; he'll have 3,500 men there. 


This Zaoui ben Hadi sent a notice to Miliana, but he's not there. 
not come and made his family leave by night; it was people who were with him in 


Gourara who brought this information; as for him, he walks with the pasha. 


Here's what I can teach vou: be on vour auard and 


This is the first sign of the support given to the new French 
masters bya Local man. 


In-Salali warns Bngliai* "one attack 
prochainel* - On behalf of your brothers and allies from father to son, El-Hadj 
Abdesselam ben Dahhadj ben El-Hadj Ahmed... 


and others..., - to those we particularly cherish, to 
our brothers and allies, to t h e assembly of the people o f ~ Inghar, both merab- 
tines and Arabs, young and old, - that salvation... ..., etc. 


And then, oh brothers and friends, we inform you and warn you - and we serve 
God and no o ne else but Him - that Sid El-Arbi ben Kaddour ben Hamza, the 
Zaoui, the Agha, has just arrived here, accompanied by numerous troops; there 
are the Chaânba of El- 

Goléa, Ouargla and Metlili, and French government troops who brought 

three cannons. 


Something extraordinary is about to happen to you. 


0 brothers and friends, we are with you as one soul, but today those who are 
our masters and vultures have arrived, by their insurmountable strength and 
the perfection of their weapons, and they are going to go and slaughter you 
and all those 

that are beyond you, without delay, and as soon as the 

Feast (at the end of Ramadhane). 


0 brothers, we announce to you and make you understand this 
and we are sending you a letter from Sid El-Arbi ben Kaddour. 


1 . Missive letter found in Inghar. 
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If you were to adopt our way of thinking, and that of Sid El-Arbi, the result 
would be peace and tranquility for you, aswetLltl as Sparing your country any 
devastation. 

at the same time. 


Here's what we have to say. Hi, there. 


P.-S. - You know very well, 0 brothers and friends, that I have never written to 
you for a lie or anything pernicious, but today I see the massacre that threatens 
you, and I want to spare you from it, unless you disobey us; answer at once, 
before these people march on you; whatever you may try wil L only result in 
your destruction. Cheerio. 


From 29 ramadhane 1317 (31 january 1900). 


This was an attempt at conciliation dictated by t he | generosity of 
the French commander, with the aim o f avoiding bloodshed, but the 
people of Inghar were being pushed in the opposite direction by the 
spirit of resistance and the preparations being made in the rest of the 
country. 


The caïd Djilali l>en Ralimoim returns <le 


Fez with Cherifian letters* - Visi effect, 
t 
from after this "Féte Lunch ", the pasha of Ihamed 


left Timmi and headed for the Tidikelt, where he sent letters to 

the various districts informing all the armed contingents of his 
government to rendezvous; his nephew, caïd Djilali ben Rahmoun, 
who had brought the sovereign the first news of the capture of the 
Tidikelt, was also present. 

of In-Salah*, found the governor already in Tidikelt on his return to 
Timmi. 


So he asked her to return: 


May God make happy the one who takes the place of our father, who is the 
dearest thing in the world, present in our hearts although absent from our 
sight, the pasha-caid Idris ben El- Kouri, - may salvation... ... etc. 


1. Vid. sup., Reserved part. 


And then we returned to Touat in good health, and we send you, through El- 
Hadj Mohammed, sixteen letters from our Lord - may God make him 

victorious! - a ten- 

The seventh, unsealed, is from jurisconsult 1: another is from caïd El-Hadj 
Allai, of Figuig. 


Our Lord is in good health, and so is the family, and so is the "house" , 
and so is the jurisconsult. 


Sid El-Abbas is fine too, but he's getting impatient with you. 
because you don't send him anything; he went to the house and found it empty of 
barley and everything. 


The people of Touat, Ihamed and Sefianes, met at Timmi 

and fixed a sum of "six hundred and twenty hundred" metkals (62,000 metkals, or 
124,000 francs), which they divided up among themselves, t o send to our Lord - 
may God make him victorious! 


For letters of our Lord - that God...., etc. - the 
jurisconsult has recommended send your answers : 


From 6 choual 1317 (February 7, 1900). 


Here is the only one of these sixteen Cherifian letters to have 
reached our hands: 


(Moulai- Abdelaziz stamp). 


To Our most gracious servant caid fdris ben El- Kouri , the 
Cherradi, - may God. . etc. 


And then arrived at Our Cherifian Threshold your letter brought by 
your sister's son, Djilali ben Rahmoun, and reporting that French 
subjects had attacked the 

people of Aioun-Salah, that the official El-Hadj El- 

Mehdia was killed, along with his brother Bou-Amama, his son, and the 
notables, and the attackers moved _— into the ksar. 


Taken good note. 


Moreover, this news had reached us be fore your letter 
arrived. 


1. According to Pasha Idris's former secretary, the character thus 
designated is the vizier Ba-Ahmed. 
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We have ordered Our representative in Tangier, El-Hadj 
Mohammed Torrés , to ask Their representative to stop these 
acts. 


As for those who have been killed, their reward is Paradise. 


Now establish yourself in this place, with the prin- ciples of 
your constituents, and enter into talks, We authorize you to do 
so, with the leader of those occupying Ain-Salah. 


As far as We are concerned, We are still keeping Our agreements with them: 
a fingernail stroke is no excuse for breaking treaties. 


I write to the servant Mohammed ben Amor, the Merrak- 
chi , in the same sense, to enter into talks with whoever would 
come to his side; We prescribe to him 


From the end of ramadhane 1317 (january 31, 1900). 


Le§ Iliaitietl and vis Sefianes get ready 


a deputation and it present to the sultan. - 
a 
Wha God protect the days of the one which is our father, 
t 
the pacha-caid Idris ben El-Ivouri, - that salvation... etc., - of the 


on behalf of caïd Mohammed-Abderrahmane ben El-Hadj Mohammed, and 
the entire Timmi djemâa. 


Then, I had just written to you through our brother Mohammed-Salein 
when, on Thursday evening, El-Hadj Mohammed ould El-Hadj El-Mekki 
arrived. 


In your letter to Moulai-Ali-Chérif and the Beni-Mhammed ', you say that they 
should hold back Sid Abderrahmane and the Berabers until the end of the war. 


the arrival of sent from our brothe visi Qulad-Zennane; or, we 
rs 
we've sent you the meeting which has locat between us and visi Sellanes, an 
had ion t d 
distribution that we have made for preparation a prea 
to our Lord. 


1. Several members of this Tafdelt tribe lived in Timmi as traders. 


The French post at In-Salah 


Méharistes des Compagnies Sahariennes (page 208 
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If the Oulad-Zennane want to send someone to our Sei- gneur, let them 
hurry. 


And write to us at the same time about what we will have to tell our Lord: 
how many Muslims have been killed, 

what have they lost, how many Christians have died? And what have 

may our Lord say to the Christians - may God destroy them! 


We have set a date for our departure delay fortnight on 


five of which have already elapsed, the not it happens fr 
om 


delay: that the bearer of this letter return with the gift of the Oulad-Zennane 
and the deputies who will accompany him. 


(to our Lord), including El-Abed i plus Sidi Abderrahmane, who makes up the 
seventh. 


Give the bearer 8 metkals for his wages. God! God! 

Dieu! 

Answer quickly. Hi, there. 

From 7 choual 1317 [February 8, 1900]. 

And this other letter was carried away by the same courier: 


On behalf of the man of blessing, Moulai-Ali-Chérif 2, and the djemaa of the 


Beni-Mhammed residing in Timmi, - to all the Oulad- Zennane from Timokten to 
Akabli, chorfa, merabtines or commoners, - greetings. . etc. 
And then, what God recommends - God, God! - is to gird up your loins 


and show yourselves men! 


We have sent you Muslims: visit with them some 
thing to say it again ! 


Don't let the Roumi scare you! There's nothing more to say 
on him; he has committed theft, and war is an ambush: take care not to attack 


him until you are many Muslims! 


The Berabers were with the Zoua (of Gourara), and we asked them to come, so 
we'll send them to you. 


1 The current caïd of Tamest. 


2. Nekib des Chorfa du Timmi. 


10 
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We begged the Sefianes and the Lhameds to join you" and we sent you the 
people of Timmi; we are endeavoring to send you others, just as we are 
sending you the people of Timmi. 

rons ceux qui vous seront nécessaires, des Beraber et des gens du Makhzen. 


We're doing everything we can to help the Muslims, but you've got to be 
in perfect agreement with the pasha. 


The people of Bouda, of the Oulad-Sidi-Hammou-bel-Hadj, those of the 

Timmi and Sali, reconciled and divided up the gift to be sent to our Lord; moreover, 
agreed on a deputa- 

tion of six men, including El-Abed, Sidi Khelifa and Salem ben Said, 

plus a seventh, Sid Abderrahmane ben El-Madani, of the Beni- Mhammed, who 

will carry the present, and for this purpose will meet within a fortnight 

at Timmi. 


They say you're preparing a gift too: send it, 


with some delegated, through fro pacha to whom we 

ship a for 8 metkals. m 

Press your send and write in a hurry letters to our Sei- 
your 

gneur, - the haste is the order already five days have passed on 

of the day 
the fifteen stipulated, if you don' t hurry, you will 
you can only blame you. Hi, there. 


From 7 choual 1317 (# February 1900). 
For his part, the head of the deputation insists: 


From the man of blessing, Sid El-Abed ben Sid Mohammed-Abdallah, of Ba-Amor, 

to the man of blessing, official of our Lord - may God make him victorious 

and 

through him, bring peace to our time! - to pasha-caid Idris 

ben El-Kouri, the Gherradi, and also to the en t ire Oulad-Zennane djemaa, 
- salutations... etc. 


And then, I inform you that the Oulad-Sidi-Ham- djemaa 
mou-bel-Hadj and all the Sefianes have agreed on the most profitable solu- tion: 
they think and act inunison. 


The Selianes were keen to enlist the help of the Beraber and Beni- 

Mhammed forces, but the Lhamed were o f the opposite opinion. 

not to use them, unless we have t he prior consent of our Lord - may God 
make him victorious! 
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O pasha, O you, djemâa of the Oulad-Zenane, fight on, stand firm, devote 
yourself to your task, and welcome all the Muslims who will come to join you! 


As for the present (to the sovereign) that you are preparing, and of which 
El- Hadj Mohammed ben El-Mekki has brought us the news, 

promptly send him and someone to accompany him; if you don't have anyone 
ready, send him at the same time as 

the pasha's letters to the Majestic Person; indeed 

we set our departure for 20 choual (Februarv 21). 


they 


Please also write us the exact number of those killed among the Muslims, 
from Oulad-Zennane, Ain-Salah and Inghar, and likewise the number of those 
killed among the enemies of God. 


When you ship your gift, choose a camel of choice. 


God! Dieu! God! Be vigilant, perhaps God will rid us of this misfortune 
that is befalling us! 


I was appointed by the Ihamed djemaa to go before our Lord - may God 
make him victorious! 


What's best is what can guarantee the future, and that's worth a brave man 
walking away from holy war. Greetings. 


Visit two pashas send their ultimatum 


at French - As soon as he arrived in the gou- 
Aoulel, 


verneur of the Ihamed received the following letter from a Reggane 
darling: 


To the servant of our Lord - may God make him victorious 
rieux! - to our brother the caid ldris ben El-Kouri, - may he receive our 
greetings... etc. 


We inform y o u that it has come to our attention that pasha Mohammed 
ben Amor (of the Seftanes) has sent his people to instruct all those under 
his government to join you promptly and without delay. 


What's more, he sent you letters, and another to the Infidel 
— may God destroy him! 


You must hurry to send an emissary to the Infidel as soon a s the other one 
(from the other pasha) arrives, so that all 
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two present themselves together, and that the Infidel has tomake 

u p his mind in front of your two letters, and give an answer. 

This emissary (of Vautre pacha) arrived in Reggane with the contingents of 
the Timmi; those of the Oulad-Sidi-Hammou-bel-Hadj and 

from Sali are on their way here too, as are those from 


Bouda and allies, and those of the Chorfa of El-Hebla and allies. Greetings 


from Sidi Cheikh ben Abdallah. 


to the French commander of In-Salahl, accord this that we 
learns this other letter: ing to 


From the servant of the Throne high at God, pasha-caid Sid 
Mohammed ben Amor El-Merrakchi, - to our dear friends, the merabtines of 
the descent of Sidi Obbad (of the Oulad-Aissa), and particularly Sid El- 
Hadj El-Arbi . .. and others - may salvation... etc. be 
extended to them. 


The emissary we sent to the Tidikelt, the mokhazni El-Habib, has returned. 


He had just returned from the caid Idris, who had sent him and a mokhazni from 
his retinue, bearing a letter, to the country of Ain-Salah. 


He went and introduced himself to the Roumi, who took note of 

the letter written by caid Idris, and then replied as follows: "I know that this 

country belongs to the Sultan, but the people of Ain-Salah have me 

iniquitously treated, took the initiative in hostilities, and con- trained me to 

pursue my rightful claim against them; now, God has decreed 

that I defeat them and become the master of this place; I'll never leave it again unless 
I get an order from my Government!" 


As for caid Idris, he's in Inghar with his troops. 


Our emissary has returned with his tired horse, and we send him to you so that, 
out of pity and in view of our Master's graces, you may take care of him; we 
ourselves spend money on the mokhaznis, out of consideration for your previous 
resources: please help us - and God - and give your good care to this horse. 
Greetings. 


(Follows V imprint of the pasha's seal). 


1. Cf. Tillion. The Conquest of the Saharan Oases. 
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Idris paelia, from ingliaiv presses the finish line 

of its contingents. - On behalf of the 

generous pasha Idris ben El-Kouri - may God protect him! - to the caids of the 
Lhamed of Touat and Gourara. - may God protect them 

and lead them, by the graces of our Master - may God make him victorious! 


I arrived in t he land of Inghar on the thirteenth day of shoual 


Salah; I have received no satisfactory reply from them, but I have received confidential 
advice that they have en- 
someone to bring them reinforcements. 


So, if you are servants of God and servants of our Lord - may God make him 


victorious! - may your contin-= gents reach us without delay! If you are not 
servants of God, nor servants of our Lord - may he be victorious! 
God make him victorious! - you won't send us anyone, but 


I will inform our Lord - may God make him victorious! 
At the same time as this letter, I sent another to caid Mohammed ben Amor, 
the Merrakchi, recommending him to 


to bring us the Sefian contingents. 


Salary from carrier is three douros (15 francs), and we 
prescribe from bring this letter to the caids of the Meharza. 


And you, caïd Mohammed-Abderrahmane (from Timmi), what do you 

expenses for our children, keep t rack of them, and if our sister's son 
arrives, having left the Person of our Lord, hire animals for him to join us by 
the road to Titaf. Greetings. 

Median days of shoual 1317 (February 12-22, 1900). 

Here are some of the responses to this urgent message. 


Here's one: 


From the Chorfa de Khennous djemaa, in particular Sid El-Habib ben Moulai-Said, 
Moulai-Ahmed ben Mohamed, etc. 


- to man of blessing, kind, generous and graceful, which is 
of the men of choice, and a mine from kindness benefits, 
and 


to our Lord's servant - may God make him victorious! 


— to Pacha-caid Idris ben El-Kouri, - that salvation... etc.. 


— 1.50 


And then, we received your letter and understood it; we want the victory of the 
Muslim troops, and please God, all those will join you who can do so, with their 
Supplies 

and their mounts, - and God help you and your gives you victory over 
enemies! 


Receive greetings from your friend Moulai-Abdelkader ben Mohammed 
ben Moulai-IIeiba. who says he has received your letter, and having read it to its 


the Chorfa from El-Hebla had arrived 
at Tamest, and that eleven men of the Berabers have arrived at Sali ; 
as for the Sefianes, we know nothing about them. 


Greetings. From 17 choual (February 18). 


From Aoulef, El-Hadj Ahmed and Ahmed-Kadi reply to Pacha 
Idris: 


As for the rallying of Muslims and the promptness of their action, this stems 

from the seriousness of the events and the 

the difficulty of the times; we have passed on to them all your orders and shown them 
their duty: those who obey will do well, as for those who do not, we have shown them 
their duty. 

I f they allow themselves to be overtaken by groups coming from the Touat, 

they will be forced to follow them and join you. 


Besides, who could disobey you, since your authority comes from the authority of 
God and His Envoy, and Paradise is for you and for those who are with you! 


If you'r e asking about the El-Hebla contingent and it s allies, you should know that 
it is 

has arrived at Timmi; the people of Bouda have reached Tamentit; the Beraber we 

were told were coming to take part in the fight1 are currently at Tamest. 


We h ave just learned these details froma Local sheriff, 
Moulai-Heiba ben Ahmed. Greetings. 


Monday evening (February 20, 1900). 


Here's another missive letter that shows just how active both the two 
governors and their ad- 


1. The Berabers did not join Idris' forces, 
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ministers, as well as the whole of the movement that was then trying 


to organize resistance against "le Chré- tien". 


From Moulai-IIachem ben Sdid (of Aoulef-Chorfa) and the man of 


blessings, the mokhazni Ahmed beu El-Arbi, sur- named Ben-Tarbi, - to 
our Lord's official - that 
May God make him victorious! - Pacha Idris ben El-Kouri, le Cher, radi, - que le 


Salut... . etc. 


hammed ben Amor, the Merrakchi, bearing several letters, including one, 
sealed, for you, and the others intended for the assembly of Muslims, giving 
all the news; they are given to the bearer of the present. 


Ahmed lost his camel on the way, and had to take a mount in Matriouen to reach 
the zaouia of Moulai-Heiba on Friday evening; having been warned, I sent for 
him on Saturday morning, read the letters and sent them to you. 


He asks you to send him the answers promptly by e-mail. 
He" s waiting here for your letters. 


This is written on Saturday morning. 


Greetings from us to the assembled Muslims, chorfa or Arab, as well as 
the people of Inghar, - may God guard them all, direct them [in the 
right path), and grant them His help! 


Learn further that the most noble Moulai-Rachid has ordered the formation of an 
expedition by the Beraber, Doui- Menia and Ghenanma tribes: all have hastened 

to make their preparations, and have already, according to Ahmed, arrived in 
Touat; he found there three troops belonging to the Sultan 1 and encamped near 
of the country (sic); he doesn't know why they came; they received the 

"The mokhaznis left after the stipulation, in their favor, of 60 douros (300 
francs) to be provided by the people of Timmimoun, and another 60 to be provided 
by the pasha. 


We made the distribution for the preparation o f a present of twelve 
Negresses to our Lord - may God make him victorious! 


1. The mokhazni Ahmed seems to have a fine imagination. 
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As for the pasha (of the Sefianes), he instructed Mohammed ben El- Hadj 

Abdelali to go to El-Goléa to deliver letters to the Sefianes. 

Christians, and ask them why they acted the way they d i d towards the Touat: 

"if the agreement between our Lord - may 

God. . . etc., - and you is destroyed, declare it; or if the author of these acts has 
acted without your assent, recall him; or else 

enlin, if it was dne willingly, let us know!" 


This envoy passed through El-Ahmar ( Mac-Mahon ) where he was 

a permit to travel, then continued without delay. 

think he’ ll bring back a precise answer, and the pasha (of the Sefianes) will let 
you know, because peace is no longer an option for the Sefianes. 


Write down everything that's new on your side, and send your letters without 
delay. 


We instruct the bearer to arrive today, Saturday, at Sid Ali ben 
Mohammed-Salah's (in Tit), who will forward you the 

letters the same evening; you yourself should send your replies early to Tit, 
where our envoy, who will be staying, will pick them up and bring them to us at 
once, while your emissary will be demoting 

to you. 


You should also know that the people of Timmimoun are eagerly preparing 

their ramparts, along with their weapons, gunpowder and all their fighting 
implements; the pasha has gone to join the razed column; we ask God to keep us 
from this immense, supreme, horrible misfortune, which pierces our 
hearts, and to grant us consolation - through your graces and those of our 
Sovereign. Greetings. 


P. -S. - And you, Sid Ali ben Mohammed-Salah, hand over sixoukias1 

to the bearer for his wages, and keep him close to you until t he replies 
arrive; read the letters, but keep them only long enough t o read them, and 
resend them immediately, so that they arrive on Sunday morning in the hands of the 
pasha; pass on the replies to us on Sunday evening, so that the pasha's envoy 
Mohammed ben Amor 

can be back on the road by Monday morning; and don't be negligent, you'll receive 
your payment from the angels. 


1. Approx. 1 fr. 20 (for 40 kilometers). 
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(This intermediary asks in turn, in second post-scriptum): 


Greetings to you, O caid Idris; according to the command of Moulai-Hachem 

ben Said, I'm sending you Mohammed ben Amor's letters by express mail, which will reach 
you tomorrow morning; hand him a metkal 1 and have him- 

me know the contents of the sealed letter. 


Paclia 81111111011 is reported in In-Belbal. - 

From the servant of God's high and protected Government, 
Ahmed Kadi. from Oulad-Zennane. - to our Sei-'s civil servant 
gneur and Master - may God make him victorious! - Pasha Idris 


ben El-Kouri - God help him and all our brothers! This is to bring you up to date on 


what's been happening since 


arrivals; on Saturday, we received information on 
the people of El-Hebla, Bouda, Timmi, the Oulad-Sidi-Hammou- 
bel-IIadj, Zaouiet-Kounta and o t he rs, who are all on their way. 


On Sunday, a man from Aoulef-Chorfa came to do some 

charcoal in 1 wadi (Talha); he was met by a caravan of Arabs looking to buy dates, 
who asked him about the 

prices of these, cotton, sugar, etc., and resolved 

to spend the night there and come to us the next day, but in the evening one of 
their number arrived, whom they had left at In-Belbal, and said to them: "Load 
your camels at once and flee from here, for here is pasha Simmou who has arrived at 
In-Belbal and who, tomorrow morning, will be upon you, and will take your camels 
from you. 

meaux"... All these people left at once, and the man from Aoulef came to 

warn us. 


It's my turn to warn you. 
I've only stayed here since you left to take care o f local affairs, 


prepare any extra "“rnouna" you might ask for, and keep you up to date with 
the news. 


There's no one left here, as you know. 


1. Approx. 2 fr. 50 (for 45 kilometers). 
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that I have been useful to you by staying, wish us well; if you want me to come, 
send me the camels you 
have. Hi. 


Median days of choual (February 12-22). 


P. -S. - I haven't found anyone to carry your last letters: Sid El-Bekri, who has 
to leave, will take them. 


We can assume that Pasha Simmou is, like 

as mentioned above, came at least as far as In-Belbal, as he was 
absent from Timmimoun. 

a letter dated 16 choual (February 17), from the caïd of Bouda to the 
caïd of Timmimoun, to whom he instructs, in the absence of the 


pacha: 
As for the question of the Christian expedition, - may God help us! 
take the worry away! - If anything new comes from their side, i t ' s up to you to 


let us know, since a river's water always comes from its source. 


As for us, we are ready to fight for the religion of Islam, and we have only 
been held back from following the pasha by the arrival of a considerable flight 
of locusts which has been here f o r nearly a month, and which has prevented 
everyone from leaving... 


May God help us, as he has helped you, in our cherished service-. 

rifian, and may it inspire us all to do what is most beneficial to Muslims 1 
New vocation for Idris paclia in the 

lliamcd. - The "Combattants pour la Foi" (Fighters for the Faith) 
undoubtedly Linger on the road, because in Inghar, Idris becomes 


impatient and repeats his appeal: 


On behalf of the lordship of the generous pasha-caid Idris ben El- Kouri, - to 
all the caids of the Ihamed - may God guide you and may salvation... etc. 


And then, our Lord - may God make him victorious! - commanded us to settle in 
Ain-Salah, alongside those who 


of the French Province; he gave his Cherifian instructions to his representative in 
Tangier, El-IIadj Mohammed 
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Torres. and he has instructed you to join us until further notice: his letters will 
be delivered to you by the bearer, 
El-Hadj Mohammed ben El-Mekki. 


Make haste to get here, because we've heard that the French column (which is on 
its way) has already reached the Mzab. 


Gather your world and come. 

Keep your eyes on my letter and your foot in the stirrup. 

Make haste, haste is meritorious. 

You, caid Mohammed-Abderrahman (of Timmi ), here are letters from our 
Lord which you will pass on to caid Mohammed ben Amor, and here is 


another for you personally. 


Take care of our sister's son, and advise your constituents to behave towards 
him, as he's replacing us over there. 


Your envoy arrived here on the fifth day of his departure from Timmi. 


Send these letters to the people of Kerzaz, a n d this one to Mohammed ben 
Amor. 


Tell our sister's son to send us an y paper he can find in the box. 


Let me Know how many days the porter will be on the road; I'm entrusting him 
with the task of going as far as caid Mohammed ben Amor; each country he 
passes through must give him a douro (5 francs). Best regards. 


From 15 kâda 1317 (March 11, 1900). 


French capture of Ingliar. - But Idris 

was misinformed, for the French column he believed to b e in the 
Mzab had arrived in In-Salah on March 14, and on the very day he 
wrote the letter we have just seen, all the French forces had left 
In-Salah, numbering a thousand rifles, 150 sabres and 2 cannons, to 
come and attack him in Inghar. 


In the evening, the pasha was informed of this movement- 

ment, and on the following 18th he set off in person, at the head of a 
small reconnaissance team, in the direction of the Fran- 

çais; i! was persuaded, and repeated, to all, that its quality 
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would be enough to stop the French, without them even daring to shoot 
at him. 


Not far f rom Ain-Taraga (14 km. E. of Inghar), it is 

suddenly found himself in front of a patrol of Algerian spahis, who 
fired a few rifle shots at him; he fired back and quickly fell back on 
Inghar. 


That same evening, all the Muslims will occupy the 

dunes that border the palm groves to t he east, and they spend the 
night there, believing they are defending the entrance to the oasis from 
the Christians. 


They advanced at dawn , under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel d'Eu: their cavalry turned 

the oasis and worried its western edge; the Meharists 

The infantry then crowned the dunes and opened fire on the Muslims, 
who soon retreated and eventually retreated, partly into 
the 


part in the kasba of the Oulad- Ahmed-Djelloul. 


These works are immediately defeated by visit 

two cannons French, battery-powered on visit dunes, then 
the infantry entered the palm groves in two columns, attacking the 
two kasbas simultaneously, 
and are followed by artillery fire that breaches t he  Oulad-Ahmed- 
Djelloul kasba. 


"At 10.05 a.m., when the breach was passable, the assault was 
launched. The breach opened onto the terraces; the defenders put up 
fierce resistance in the houses; the engineers had to burst the 
roofs with melinite firecrackers. 


"On the left (Oulad-Iladega), the attackers are stopped by the 
mosque that the enemy has organized defensively. 

The artillery set up in front of the mosque, and using grapeshot 
shells, succeeded in opening a breach which allowed 

to remove it easily at 11 h. 30, unfortunately the breach in the 
kasba (located to the rear), which the lack of 
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views prevented them from extending low enough, is not practical. 

The Saharan riflemen were unsuccessful in their assault 
attempt, and lost several men. The 

sapeurs du génie, who threw themselves into the ditch, were unable to 
blow up the foot of the bastionl 2 ". 


The pasha, who personally witnessed the first phase of the battle 
on the dunes, is in this kasba of the Oulad-Hadega, holding a 
repeating ri f le in his hand and assisted by his three 
mokhaznis who have come with him. 

of Timmi, and spread them over the attacked faces. 

comes and goes, and incites the Muslims to fight, even striking 
those who by chance retreat 

loopholes when the attacking fire is too strong 

on a point. 


On several occasions, it even approaches embra- 
sures facing the mosque door where he 
sees 


The attackers appear, but each time he puts the gun down without 
firing, saying he can't bring himself to kill*. 


Some of the defenders warn him that we can see 
the Christians busy setting up a cannon that will fire straight at 
the kasba: everyone feels that this cannon 


Idris then explains that there is a sure way to stop the Christians 
when you can no longer resist them, and that is to wear a white 
cloth; but the others don't want to believe him, and leave him alone 
to try out his method. 


"At one o'clock, the Pasha of Timmi leaves the kasba and 
took himself prisoner; the other defenders refused to surrender. The 
enemy parleyed; at around three o'clock, they finally let the 


Saharan riflemen enter the kasba... 


"This affair cost the French 11 killed and 44 wounded 


1. L. Voiinot, op . cii. 


2. All these details are reported by several fighters 
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(including Lieutenant Voinot); the enemy left 500 or 600 dead on the 
ground; there were a large number of prisoners". 


The French column completes its success by pushing 
on Tit and on Aoulef, where it established garrisons, 
and as far as Akabli : the whole of the Tidikelt. 


New message from Cherif to the Ihanied. - 


The few remnants of the "Muslim army" who managed to escape 

from Inghar and slip through the cracks 

of the net that the French cava- lerie had set out for them, catching 
them from the rear, were strewn along the paths that 

rident the "wild country"; many went to bed there, exhausted from 
thirst and fatigue, and those who managed to return to their ksour 
holed up there, their ears still ringing from the Christian cannonade, 
not Knowing what to repeat. 

over and over again: "Woe is us! Woe betide us!..." 


The while th spell from weapons was definitely 
e 
set arrived at Timmi a new letter that the 
Prince of Believers had dated March 15 - two days 


before the battle. 


To Our most gracious servants the caïds of t h e  Jliamed tribes 
of Touat , to their cadhis , to their chorfa - that 


salvation... etc. 


And then came Our cherished Knowledge. 

what happened at Ain-S alah, V the arrival of certain members of the 
Algerian Province, their violent intrusion 

in the midst of the inhabitants, their aggression disregarded 

of peace, treaties and conventions that bind the two governments, 
without regard to what is at stake. 

has been agreed in the by-laws. 

delimiting borders, without any possible justification even by an 
excuse of ebb and flow*, then- 


1. L. Voinot, op. cit. 


2. Id is: the excuse due to a spontaneous, irrational, impulsive 
movement. 
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that the local people had notified them of your subjection to Our 
Person exalted by God, and of being part of Our fortunate empire. 


They forced them to fight, not content with invading them, in such 

a way that many Muslims have 

“invoked the testimony of God" (id est: have passed 

from life to death), including caids and notables. This affected us for 


two reasons. 


The first is the damage caused to these poor people. 

people, who are incapable of deception, and would not consent to a 
breach of their 

respect for the rule of law, if only because of their 

their selflessness, their powerlessness and their poverty, and yet 
they have seen the destruction o f their homes, the murder of 
their men, the dis~ persion of their women and children, through no 
fault o f their own. 


The second reason is that the people in question (from the Algerian 
Province) have destroyed the rules of con- 

which were as if sealed with strong glue, and destroyed 

the conventions agreed between the two governments for the 
maintenance of peace, good and prosperity. 


This is unacceptable. 


We have therefore ordered your pasha, Our servant- 


you from the ruin they we re planning, and Lavons-Nous 
instructed him to set up his own company. 

If they comply, it will be good; or else he will advise Our Cherifian 
Per- son. 


We recommend that you settle in with him by 

this place, and to keep you there at his orders, until 
he informs Our beloved Person 

of what it will be, on their part, in this a.ffaire : 

We will then give him suitable orders - by the power of God! 
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We gave the same instructions to the servant 

Ben Amor , the Merrakcki, and to Our servants of the Sefian tribes, 
so that you may all act in common 

agreement. 


We have no doubts about your loyalty, your spirit of obedience, 
your devotion, nor your zeal for the common good - may God maintain 
your faith. 
and your convictions, and that it increases your apparent or hidden 
prosperity! 


Beware of those who might take advantage of you by intrigue or 

cunning; you are, in Our eyes, the most important of all. 

from this, but God - may he be exalted! - said: 

"Satan is a declared enemy for you"; and Von finds in the Hadits left by 
our Master, the Envoy of 

God - upon Him be blessings and salvation - 

"There will come a time for the world when everyone will be 

caught in his religion like a firebrand". We ask God t o ensure 
peace. 


As for those who died among the Believers 
your brothers, their sure bet is Paradise - may God be merciful to 
them and forgive them! 


We are preparing to send a mission from Our Cherifian Threshold 
to Ain-Salah, to see the places where the events in question 
took place, and to shed light on them. 

investigation, and obtain their removal and a settlement of the 
dispute; this mission will come to you in the footsteps of the 
present one - by the grace of God. Greetings. 


This message traveled very slowly, as it was only copied by Sid 
Mohammed ben Hachem when it arrived in Timmi, 
secretary to Pasha Idris, on 23 dou'l-hidja (April 24). 


It's fair to say, excellently, that he "arrived after the battle". 
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The Oasis deputation to the Sultan. - We are 

We saw above that the Ihamed and Sefianes, meeting somewhere, had 
decided t o send the Sultan a joint depu- tation of six members, 
including El-Abed, from Ba- 

Amor. 


But this joint deputation had failed to travel together. 


The day after taking Inghar, Moulai-Hassane, 
chief of the Reggane Chorfa, who had had a son and four cousins killed 
by the enemy, had set off for the court. 
chérifienne, accompanied of his cousin, Sidi-Cheikh, and 
El-Abed: was the deputation of Ihamed. 


But when they reached Bouda, they were attacked and stripped of 
everything they were carrying for the Prince of the Believers by a 
band of Beraber looters, who fled with their booty to Tafilelt. 


As for the Sefianes deputation, it did not set out to 

the road only in the first days of April, for she had had some 
difficulty in realizing the present to take to the souve- rain, as the 
following deed testifies: 


Testimony is given by the undersigned t ha t in the praetorium of the 
official of our Lord - may God make him victorious 1 - the caid Sid Mohammed 
ben Amor, the Merrakchi - may God make him 

be favorable! - appeared: the caïd Mohammed-Abdelkader ben El-Hadj 
Belkassem, from Bouda, Mohammed-El-Arbi, from Bouda, and the djemda of 
Timmimoun. including El-Hadj Abderrahmane ben El-Hadj Belkassem. 

Abdelaziz ... and others; and of what some and others have 

completely agreed, making a loan of fourteen hundred met- 


on behalf of all the Sefianes. 

On this sum, seven hundred and fifty metkals are paid by the 
djemaa of Timmimoun, and two thousand (sic) on are on behalf 
des Sefianes-d'Aval, district of the above-mentioned caid Mohammed- 
Abdelkader. 


Gela is made under the guarantee of the above-mentioned official (the x 


11 
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pacha), Sheikh Salem ben El-Graoui, and Ba Bella ben El- Arbi. de Bouda. 
Duly noted, on the last days of dou'l-kâda 1311 (March 21-31, 1900). 


(Signed:) Mobarek ben Mohammed El-Belbali. 


f 

There is an obvious error in the figures in this text. and 
crude, but the point was simply to know that it 

was drawn up, and on this date, as it was only later that that th 


e 
deputation of the Sefianes, led by caid Moham- med-Abdelkader, 
from Bouda, set out for Fez: 
we'll see what happened to this trip later. 
than that of the Ihameds, but first we'll follow the course of 
events at the Oases. 


Simiiioii gives news of the French 

o f Tidikelt and Igli. - From the 

pacha Sid Mohammed ben Amor, the Merrakehi, and his djemaa, - to our Lord's 
official, the caid Mhammed ben Cheikh, in 


El-Hadj Mohammed ben Abdelmoula and their djemaa n its 
ntiret 


K OF 


LA 


- than salvation. . . etc. 


And then, learn that came from Ain-Salah, here. El-Hadj Youcef ben El-Hadj 
Mohammed; he told us that the Christians - that 

God destroy them! - have returned from t he land of Inghar and the ksour 
of Aoulef, and that they are gathered at Aïn-Salah with all their troops. 


They don't have to build; they're just waiting for letters that 


They still have all their prisoners of war with them, including King 
Idris. 


We sent a secret emissary to carry letters to Figuig, but he was met by the 
Christians between Igli and the Beni-Goumi country, where they have numerous 
columns and where they are going to build posts; they stopped him and prevented 
him from reaching Figuig; they are starting to build. 


We have received from our Lordship - may God make him victorious 
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rious! - a letter that contains cause for joy for Muslims; we'll send it to you. 
Give the bearer four oukias. (the 
pasha's seal follows). 


We also know that it was on April 5 that the 
On April 21, the prisoners taken at Inghar were sent unescorted from In- 
Salah to El-Goléa. 


The Si minou pasha still exercises his com- 

mandement. - From the servant of the Throne raised up by God, the pasha 
Sid Mohammed ben Amor, the Merrakchi, - to our 

friends and lords the merabtines of Sidi Obbad's descent, 

— that salvation... etc. 


And then, how did you deal with the horse that was in your home, from among 
the horses of the Makhzenl? You let him wither away, and lost interest in 


him! 


But we sent him to stay with y o u , out of consideration for your limited 
resources (instead of having you provide your mouna contributions). 


If he dies, you'll pay him a hundred douros (300 francs). 


We've learned that, for the merabet (deceased) whose name you 
you inventoried the estate and settled it without Makhzen authorization. 


We did warn you about what to do, but n o one in your country listens to 
what the Makhzen has to Say. 


Now you must send us the author of this abuse, Si Abdelhai, as well as the 
merabet who is the heir. 


What's more, what you still owe, as the Makhzen's mouna, in barley, 
gather it up quickly and hand it over to the bearer. 


Staywith friendship, in the Cherifian service. Greetings. 
From 3 moharrem 1318 (May 5, 1900). 


1 We have seen several times in this book that the Makhzen levies inheritance 
taxes. 
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At this date, we see the governor of the Sefianes still 
exercising his functions with serenity, and 

however, the French force qni must continue towards him 

the work of conquest begun in the Tidikelt is underway 
and, at this very date, has already reached Fort-Mac- Mahon. 


A French column subdues the Gourara. 


— On April 27, a French column of 800 men and 2 cannons left El- 
Goléa, under the command of Colonel Ménestrel, and 

On May 11, it arrived in front of Tadntast in Tinerkouk, then from 
this ksar, which was immediately subdued, reinforced by another force 
of 400 men from Géry ville across t he Erg, it demanded the 
submission of all the ksour in the region. 


The various notables gathered in a voi~ sine oasis, Fatis, and as 
they hesitated to present themselves to him despite two successive 
summonses, the colonel went to Fatis with 400 men and his cannons; 
a few shells were sent to the small ksar, from which a light 
fusillade responded weakly, then the infantry penetrated into the 
ksar. 

the palm groves, and then into the ksar, where they imprisoned caid 
Abdelkerim of the Meharza, the soul of the resistance. 


The column continued on its way, passing through the Khenafsa 
of Gourara, the Oulad-Said, and arrived im  Timmimoun on May 
22. 


Pasha Simmou, under the impression of the fate that befell his 
colleague Idris in Inghar, poorly obeyed by his constituents whom 


remain in their respective ksour, fearing even 

by the igli column that was said to be on the move. 

on his way down the Saoura, the pasha Simmou had disappeared, as had 
the caid of Timmimoun, and it was the notables of the ksar who, 
deeming all defence useless, came to present themselves to Colonel 
Ménestrel as soon as he arrived: the day 
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even the French flag given was hoisted on the kasba aban- 
by the governor's artillery chérifien, and was greeted a 
salvo. 


The success of this column's operations had been greatly facilitated 
by t he direct action of its indigenous auxiliaries, the 
merabtines of the Oulad-Sidi-Cheikh, action 

which was exercised among their many Gurarian religious servants: 
here's a sample. 


The bach-agha of Géry ville wrote to the Klie- 


liafsa. - From the servant of his God - it is 
exalted! - the bach-agha Sid Eddine ben Hamza - that God or 
help us! - to the people of our dearest servants and friends, to all the djemaa 


of Tiberghamine and Abboud [in Aougrout], and in particular to Mhammed ben Cheikh 
[the caïd invested by the sultan], to El-lladj Mohammed ben Abdelmoula... and 
others - may salvation... ... etc.... 


And then, how are you and how are you doing? 


0 my friends, it is what I feared for you that has happened, and as I feared that 
your affairs would be upset, your people slaughtered and your country devastated, I 
felt 

my heart softened despite its firmness, and I had these letters brought to you by 
my sons and cousins, so that you would place yourself under their protection and 
that they would be the benevolent intermediaries between you and the French 
government. 


Don't hesitate, and make sure you don't show up [at the 
French chef) after all the others, for he who comes first will be favored and 
preferred to the others. 


You know very well that you don't have the strength to repelwhat comes to 

make you suffer; God - may he be blessed and exalted! - has forbidden man to 

become the instrument of his own destruc- tion. 

God is the master of what he gives and what he takes away. Take care to believe in 


my disinterestedness, and don't place yourself 


From 22 dou'l-hidja 1317 (April 23, 1900). 
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This direct action by the Algerian Oulad-Sidi-Cheikhs did much to 
paralyze the resistance that Pasha Simmou wanted to organize, and 
to bring about the submission of the Algerian Oulad-Sidi-Cheikhs. 
Gourara to the French without bloodshed. 


The Metaria misunderstanding and its aftermath. - 


To complete the subjugation of the country, Colonel Ménestrel 
undertook a march from Timmimoun to the Zoua and Deldoul ksourl 2 
on May 31st. 


When he presented himself to the French chief, the djemaa of the 
latter district handed him a letter in which his traditional ally, 
Metarfa, declared that her fate was linked to his, and that she would 
submit at the same time and under the same conditions. 

than her. 


So when t he annex chief, Captain Falconetti, who had by then 
taken up his post in Timmimoun, organized his command by appointing 

a number of caids*, he made one for Abdelaziz ben El-Hadj Ahmed, 

kebir of Timmimoun. 

Metarfa3, and this letter was entrusted to the chaouch of the caïd of 
Deldoul, who happened to be a Chadnbi by t h e name of Ali ben Said. 


The latter left for Metarfa, and in handing over to Abdelaziz 
the letter of appointment he brought her, he asked for it back, 
"for his coffee", a sum of four douros (20 francs). 


Abdelaziz exclaimed, finding "the coffee" expensive, and as 
the other insisted, he threw the letter in his face, saying: 
"If he is so, we don't we consider more as 
submitt ! " 
ed 


The chaouch picked up the letter and turned t o leave, 
and brought it back to t he annexe chief, reporting that Metarfa had 
refused to receive him, chased him away and insulted him ignominiously. 


1. Tillion. op. cit. 


2. Ibid. 
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As for Abdelaziz, he saw no point in going back over hi s anger, 
especially as news soon spread that the French column had left 
Timmimoun for El-Goléa. 

to guard against any possible enterprise by the few "Roumis" left in 
Timmimoun, to form an alliance with the Tecabit, which remained 
unsubmissive (June 1900), and he abstained from all relations with 
his former ally, the Deldoul: Metarfa thus remained an enemy, as a 


a rebel, to the eyes the chef appendix fro Gourara ; we 
m 
let's havea what him in cost. 
look it 
I^a mission Servieére in Touat. - In-Salah 


and the Tidikelt had, as a result of Colonel d'Eu's operations, 
been attached to the territories of the Algiers Division, 
General Serviére, who commanded it, was given the task of 
reconnoitring these newly administered territories; On June 24, he 
arrived in In-Salah with a small escort; after a short stay, he left 
to continue his inspection in the Tidikelt, and, having been able to 
take with him some of the troops stationed in this country, he showed 
up in the Touat, at the head of a force of 250 rifles. 


What returned to the ksour from the fighting- 

The people, all inghar, hid deep in the shadowy alleyways, repeating 
"Woe betide us! A few notables and the harratines come out alone to 
meet the column and try to give it a warm welcome: the Reggane, Sali, 
Zaouiet-Kounta, the Tamest. Tamentit, and finally the Timmi 

(July 30), made their submission, astonished that it cost them so little 
to avoid the wrath of the "great chief of the Roumis1l ". 


After a two-day stay in Timmi, 
1. This was the name they gave to the general who, as we know - and this 


is a piquant analogy - had instead been given the nickname "sokhrar" (camel 
driver) by French troops. 
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the general continued his route via Seba, Kaberten and Del- 


El-Goléa*. 


The fighting in front of Metarfa. The Brabers. 


- On hearing of the Serviére column's arrival in Timmi, Metarfa 
was concerned about the consequences of his attitude; his old friend, 
the caid of Deldoul, who had accompanied the Timmimoun annex chief, 
was also concerned. 

who had come all the way to Kaberten to meet the general, had also 
feared for her, and, aided by the kebir of the Oulad-Mahmoud, had 
planned t o obtain for kebir Abdelaziz and his djemaa an audience 
with the general, during which the misunderstanding would have been 
explained, and the submission of the little ksar renewed and made 
definitive: but the chief of an- 

nexe opposed this project and he point de suite : Metarfa 
resta so, well willy-nilly, in his hostile attitude. 


But on the following August 29, accompanied by t he Ouar- 

gla goum, commanded by Captain Pein, t he annex chief 

appeared in front of its walls, or more precisely in front of the 

dunes that garnish its edge is, that he found "cou- 
green defenders ". 


"In order t o - provide him with moral support, he immediately 
sent word to Captain Jacques, commander of the 2nd company of 
Saharan riflemen, who wa s at the time scouting pastures 
towards Deldoul, to go to 

on Oulad-Rached. To the parliamentarian he sent 

The inhabitants of Metarfa replied that their only word would be 
gunpowder. Faced with this declaration, he ordered Captain Pein to 
turn the dunes by 


1. We know that the natives have a habit o f naming the years after some 
significant event: the Harratines of Touat call t he year 1900 Aam-el- 
Fotor - the year of the Déjeu- 

the large quantity of meat provided by the many camels left by the Serviére 
mission all over the world. 

along the way. 
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the south, while he would focus on those t o the east of the 
village. 


"No sooner had these movements begun than 

the two officers were met with rifle fire. The enemy, quickly dislodged 
from the dunes, retreated to Metarfa, 

where he was followed to the foot of the walls by the captain 


"Just then, Captain Jacques arrived with his Saharan riflemen. 
Captain Falconetti instructed him to occupy the dunes on its 
extension. For a 

At half past the hour, we exchanged rifle shots with the enemy, 
without _ them showing the slightest sign of weakness. 
Judging that it would be impossible for him to rush the attack 
with his own resources, the head of t he annex gave the order 
to retreat and set up camp. At the same time, he sent a letter to 
Timmimoun asking for 

a reinforcement of 50 men and a cannonl " 


This courier, consisting o f a spahi brigadier and a 


goumier, came to give, not far from Bel-Ghazi, in a 
from around 80 Beraber from the West, in the 
goal 


The goumier was killed, and the brigadier, seriously wounded, arrived 
only with difficulty in Timmimoun, where the garrison immediately 
carried out a recon- birth that was to no avail. 


"On the 30th, on the orders of Captain Falconetti, a recon- birth 

was carried out (from the camp under Metarfa) towards Brinken and 

around the Metarfa oasis. 

The road was full of tracks coming from t he outside, heading for the 
guarded ksour. In the evening, the people of Metarfa sent 

a parliamentarian bearing a letter addressed to the caïd of 

Deldoul, whom they asked to act as intermediary for their 

submission. But Captain Falconetti refused to allow the message to 

be carried, and informed the members of the 


1. Tillion, op. cit. 
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djemâa that they should come to him if they wished to submit. 


"After sunset, a new reconnaissance, under the command of 
Captain Pein, sent towards Brinken, and which did not return until 
the following morning, uncovered nothing. 


"On the 31st, at 6 a.m., a parliamentarian came to warn that the 
members of the djemâa were ill and unable to report to the camp. 
\At 10 o'clock in the morning, in the dunes, 3 kilometers away, a 


It was the Berabers coming from Bel-Ghazi, after the mail attack. 


"Captain Pein set off to reconnoiter with his goum, but his 
first cavalrymen were met with heavy blows. 
of fire. At the sound of the fusillade, Captain Falconetti sent two 
sections of Saharan riflemen, 30 men each, to the rescue of the 
goum; one o f them was to occupy the highest dunes north of 
Sahela, to prevent the enemy from entering, while the other was to 
attack from the front. Lieutenant Depardieu's section was barely 
reached the top of the dune, she suddenly found herself facing a 
large group of Berabers, who shot her at 
point-blank range. The officer was killed, along with two French 
sergeants and two native riflemen. 


"Faced with this unexpected attack, the section gave u p , abandoning 
its dead; it was rallied by Captain Jacques, who arrived a few 
moments later. 


"On the other side, the second section had tried t o turn the 
enemy, but had failed in its attack. 


"Soon numerous groups of ksou- 
rians coming out of Sahela, and marching, some against the Beraber, 
others on our camp, almost entirely devoid of defenders. In fear 


1. Tillion, op. cit. 
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of an attack, Captain Falconetti ordered Captains Pein and Jacques 
to withdraw slowly to the camp, then retreated to Deldoul, t o 
hand over the expected reinforcements from Timmimoun. 


"On September 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th, the small column rested at 
Deldoul. On the 4th, a s soon as reinforcements arrived from 
Timmimoun, it set off again for Metarfa, arriving the next morning. 


"While the men rested, Captain Falconetti reconnoitred the position 
with the artillery officer, and made his attack 
arrangements. The artillery, supported by Algerian riflemen and the 


village, while Captains Pein and Jacques would occupy the knolls 
along the road to Timmimoun. 
Brinken, and drove the contingents stationed there back to the ksar. 


"The artillery opened fire, as did its support. 


"For their part, Captains Pein and Jacques found themselves in 
the presence of strong, well-sheltered contingents, who halted 
their movement. Realizing that the bulk of the 

of t he enemy was on this side, Captain Falconetti instructed the 
Algerian riflemen and the Timmi- moun makhzen to press a little to 
the left, while the artillery closed in: despite everything, we were 
unable to advance. 

Finally, reinforced by a few Saharan spahis and a 

A squad of riflemen from the convoy finally held out against the 
fusillade from the dune. M@ anwhile,, the Saharan riflemen had 
moved forward, but, 

in this movement, their leader, Captain Jacques, was 

killed, a native second lieutenant wounded, and several riflemen 
killed or wounded. The troop's momentum was immediately broken. 


"The situation was becoming critical. Captain Falco- netti 
decided to break off the fight. Slowly, we 

retreated under the protection of two sections o f Algerian 
riflemen, unfortunately abandoning 
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the dead in the field. We returned to Deldoul that evening, and on 
the 6th set off again for Limmimoun, arriving there on the 8th. 


"We had: 13 killed, 36 wounded, 1 missingl 2. 

For their part, the Berabers quietly returned 

by the Teçabit and Saoura rivers, and Metarfa remained in 
"dissent". 


Some treatie d' " friendship" are still in 
S 
vigor. - We have studied, in its time, the diet 
are 
of F" friends "if flourishing in Oasis to the middle of 
hip the the 


xix® siècle, pendant la période d'abstention de 1 autorité 
chérifienne, mais depuis lors, nouveaux fonctionnaires chérifiens ont 
été censé administrer le pays, et mainte- nant, en septembre 1900, 

l' autorité francaise y exerce son action depuis plusieurs mois, et 
cependant des tributs 

of "friendship" are still paid to former suzerains 


Ahmed ben Cheikh-Sadok bears witness to the fact that he 
collected what was due to him under the treaty between him and the inerabtines of the 
descendants of Sid Ahmed Bou-Tedara3, and 
including all the Chorfa of the descent of Moulai-Ali ben Boubeker, Moulai-Ali 
.and others, that he has nothing left to claim from them for the past 
years, and that the amount of this 


"friendship "between them a summer, for the present year, fro four met- 
m 
kals (10 francs). 


So agreed - and may God never change or modify anything! 

Of which testimony given by himself, being in the required state (legally). 
On the date of the last days of Jumad I 1318 (15-25 September 1900). 

1. Tillion. op. cit. 


2. En Tamest (vid. sup. Reserved part). 
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How much the course of events seems to influence 
life inside the touatian country! 
Visi French occupy Touat. - For 
t 
visi latest months of the year 1900, a new column 
t 


of the Touat which, following the Metarfa affair, appeared to be a 
little delicate, and which they were trying to facilitate by bringing 
back to their country the freed Inghar prisoners. 


The force Le Ft El-Goléa on January 8, arriving in Timmimoun on 
the 26th, where the final arrangements were made by the 


expedition' s leader, General Serviére. 


Two columns start up simultaneously, 


one from Timmimoun, strong of 800 men, with 
approxima 
tely 
4 guns, led by the general, the other comprising 300 
men only, leaves from the Tidikelt; they are due to join up at 
Timmi. 


"On January 30, the column left Timmimoun in t he direction 
o f Adrar, the main ksar in the dr Timmi district. 
It passes through Deldoul, where the Metarfa ksar, which renews 


finally accepted; from there she went to Brin- ken in Tecabit, where she 
had to deploy in battle to induce the inhabitants to submit, and 
finally arrived on February 10 at Adrar (Timmi), where she set up camp* 


It is joined there by the second column arriving from the Tidikelt 
via Titaf. 


On February 12, it peaked at El-Mansour en Bouda, the residence of 
the caïd Mohammed-Abdelkader currently in Fès, where the 
inhabitants would only submit under the threat of cannon fire. 


On February 17, it sent a strong reconnaissance team to Ben-Drao, 
from where information had been received on the approach to the 
town. 


1. Tillion. 


2. L. Voiinot. 
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On February 20, it visited Tamentit, but failed to clear up the 
question of the presence in the country of a large enemy force, about 
which information had nevertheless been received three times from 
three different sources. 


Return of the deputations sent to the Sultan. 


- As we have seen, although the Ihamed and Sefianes had decided to 
join forces, the joint deputation, "of six members including El- 
Abed", had in fact split, and the Ihamed deputation, led by Moulai- 
Hassane, had set off first and had been pillaged by a Beraber party 
as soon as it arrived in Bouda. 


Moulai-Hassane and his companions continued to 

their way, and reached Tafilelt with t he intention of obtaining 
justice, either from the Cherifian Lieutenant, or from the notables 
of the tribes to which their attackers belonged, and having their 
property returned by them. 


But things dragged on despite the qua- 

They were still there when t he Sefianes deputation left the Oases in 
April 1900, 

under the leadership of caid Mohammed- Abdelkader, from Bouda, 


then, and then, without having been able to obtain anything from 
him, returned to Tafilelt. 


Moulai-Hassane and his companions soon returned home 

to Touat, without having obtained any restitution, but reporting the 
news, which they said they had received from Moulai- 

Piachid himself, that the sultan had been bewitched by a woman 

sent by the French, by her put in a crate and shipped to France. 


The caid of Bouda knew how to obtain a more tangible result; aided by 
the cadhi of the Oulad-Said and a merabet from las- faout in Gourara, 
named El-Hadj Ahmed, he managed t o assemble a troop of 
around 400 men, both from the Bera- 
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ber than the Beni-Mhammed, and promising him both by 
day for each pedestrian or horseman, he persuaded her to come with 
him to the Oases to drive out the French. 


His first plan was to bring his Berabers to 

Bouda, to have them live in the Touat, and then, from there, launch 
them successively into the Tidikelt and Gourara, which they would 
thus have "cleansed" of the Boumi. 


But as he approached Bouda, his scouts reported the presence of a 
large Christian column in Timmi, and not without being fanned. 
themselves since they motivated the recognition fran- 

çaise du February 17 on Ben-Drao but, when she went, 

They and the expedition to which they belonged had already been 
heading north-east for 3 or 4 days: their guide and effective leader 
had resolved to attempt a coup de main on Timmimoun, which he didn't 
know was guarded by a garrison of 300 men. 


They passed through Tasfaout, whose merabet, as we have seen, 
accompanied the expedition; then, by a night march, they reached 
Zaouiet-Belkassem, from where they set off again at the beginning 
of the following night. 


Timiniiuoun surprised by the Berabers. - 


On arriving under the walls of Timmimoun, the expedition split up: 
one group took an alley leading to the ksar, crossed part of it and 
bypassed the other. 

the kasba from the north, invaded t he annex headquarters and 


without anyone raising an alarm. 


Meanwhitle, the bulk of t he  300-strong expedition 
entered a sheep pen adjoining the kasba's southern ramparts. 


As they entered the park, the Berabers spotted two shepherds 
crouching in front of some burning firebrands. They jumped on them 
and slaughtered the first without _ turning his head. 
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and he was granted his life on condition that he went 
search for picks to pierce the rampart of bricks 
dry: it left, but was careful not to come back. 


The Berabers, not believing that there was another man alive in the 
park, moved back and forth in the darkness, recognizing the foot of 
the rampart; some rekindled the shepherds' fire, and, waiting for the 
promised pickaxes, set about making tea. 


There was, however, an armed sentry there, 

sitting a little way off, in a big pile of drinn, had dozed off, her 
rifle between her legs; awakened by the pié- tinements and the noise of 
conversations, the soldier had opened his eyes, but seeing all these 
strangers before him, 

the drinn, and then hewent to work £. onit. 

and kept his mouth shut. 


The situation was prolonged, as a more impatient group of 

assailants had time to dig a hole under the 

at the foot of the rampart, but the gallery thus created found itself 
It ended up under a floor of large planks that couldn't be cutl , 

and had to be abandoned. 


At last, a skylight in the rampart was discovered, above man- 
height, and the park barrier was erected against the wall to 
reach it: some thirty assailants rushed in through this opening, 
and found themselves in a storehouse of barley sacks, which they 
set about emptying. 


In the meantime, when i t was time for the sentry to be 
relieved, the head of the guard post set up at the large gate of the 
kasba, which was wide open (a detail the assailants were unaware of) 
60 meters from the park, on the eastern side, sent the relieving 
soldier. 


in front of the crowd swarming the park: he raised the alarm with his 
rifle and returned to the post. 


1. In the food store, these were the sup- planks carrying the stacks of 
barley sacks 
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The first people to emerge from the barracks 

in the first light o f dawn, in the courtyard of the kasba, were 
greeted with rifle fire by the assailants who had entered the store: 
thus died administrative of ficer Juncker; nevertheless, each 
corps quickly took up its post on the rampart, and the defense was 
organized under the direction of commander Reibell. 


It took two hours1 to retake the store from the occupying 
assailants. 


Meanwhile, part of the garrison carried out two successive sorties to 
clear the outer approaches of the enemy crowd, killing Captain 
Quizard and wounding Captain Oudjari and Lieutenant Poussardin. 


When the bulk of t h e attackers had retreated and disappeared into 
the palm groves, another small building 40 meters from the rampart 
had to be stormed, where a dozen Beraber were killed to the last man. 


The French had ten killed, including two officers, and some twenty 
wounded, but the Berabers left a trail of casualties. 

However, they were able to withdraw quietly and without the slightest 
pursuit. 


Charouine and El-Amira battles. - The 


General Serviére heard the news of the attack on Timmimoun at 

Tamentit: he immediately sent 200 rifles and 2 cannons to the town, 
provided Adrar with 200 more, and 

rushed with the rest of his forces to t he  Charouine oasis, where the 
Beraber expedition had retreated. 


"He arrived in front of Charouine at 3am on February 28. 

The convoy could not keep up; it stayed behind, escorted by the 10th 
company of riflemen; the camels were exhausted. The enemy, occupying 
the edge of the oasis, received the advance guard with rifle fire. 
When the main body arrives, 


1. Report from Place de Timmimoun, February 18, 1901. 
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the infantry deployed and the artillery opened fire on t he enemy 
skirmishers, ambushed in front of t h e oasis to the south; after a 
flurry of fire, a few long shells hit them, and the artillery opened 
fire on the enemy skirmishers, ambushed in front of the oasis to the 
south. 

retreat. The infantry continued to move 

The artillery, after supporting this movement, followed it. During 
this flank march, 

the enemy sweeps through the terrain with his fire. At 5 a.m., the 
infantry was deployed facing the western edge of the oasis... 
Artillery attacks the edge; fire reduces defenders 

to silence... 


"On the morning of the following day, March 1, a reconnaissance 
party tasked with determining the point of attack came under fire. 
During the night, the artillery section 

threw a few shells into the ksar, kasba and oasis, to worry the 
defenders. 


k On March 2, a ruined kasba was bombarded i n a state of 
defense; the enemy did not respond to the fire* "... 


The Berabers evacuated the square during t he night, heading 
for the Saoura to return to their homeland ... 


The goum, the Saharan squadron and half of the Ist Saharan com- pany8 
set off in pursuit, reaching them at d awn _ on the 3rd, some 
twenty kilometers northwest of Charouine, in t he  El-Amira erg. 


The Berabers have sent their convoy and wounded off to the west, and 
they occupy a line of high dunes; crouched behind the ridges, they 
await the pursuers and even allow their right wing to be slightly 
overrun by 

the goumiers, whom this wing then charges and puts to flight. 


"Captain Bamillon saw this backward movement, 

and, without taking the time to cover his wings and build up a reserve, 
he led his skirmishers up the dunes. They suddenly found themselves face 
to face with the 


1. L. Vounot. 


lowest estimates. 
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Beraber, who greeted them with a point-blank shot. Captain 
Ramillon, a sergeant and a man 

were killed; an officer was wounded, as were three sergeants. 
and a few native soldiers. 


"The attack was so sudden and so fierce that the troops had no time 
to regroup. The goumiers on mehari, fearing to be overrun, 
retreated, dragging in 

their movement the tirailleurs, then the Saharan spahis, 

whose officer, Lieutenant de la Hellerie, had just been killed. 


"It took all the energy o f the officers to bring the panic- 
stricken crowd back together. 


"At the call of a bugler sounding the charge, the offensive was 
resumed: the men bayoneted the cannon and threw themselves on the 
Berabers, forcing them to return to their positions. 

dunes; but, exhausted and unsupported, they were unable to~ 

For two hours, a musketry battle ensued on both Sides, then, as 
the ammunition began to run out, the signal was given to retreat. 
We withdrew slowly, man by m a n , taking the wounded with us, under 
the protection of ten Algerian spahis, commanded by an ardent and 
daring non-commissioned officer, and sent in haste from the Charouine 
camp, to the north of the town. 

the sound of gunfirel ". 


Finally, with no hope of overcoming their adversaries, and judging 
their convoy to be safe and the pursuit irrevocably halted, the 
Berabers disappeared into the 

The French detachment had lost 25 killed, including 2 officers, and 
50 wounded, including 3 officers. 


From the camp under Charouine, a relief column was 


at 10 a.m.; by the time she reached the scene of the battle at 4 p.m., 
the Berabers were several hours ahead and beyond he r reach. 


1. TILLION. 


could only pay their last respects to the dead and treat 
wounded. 


With the Berabers gone, the three or four hundreds from 
poor people that were the inhabitants of Charouine go to 
found themselves at the mercy of their adversary: they came to offer 
their submission. 


"But General Serviére made them understand that, 

after what had happened, he couldn't accept their support 
under the same conditions as the other ksour who hadn't fought us. He 
demanded the surrender of five notables as hostages, the disarmament 
and dismantling of the 

of the kasbas, the payment of a large indemnity. 


"It took a small artillery demonstration t o bring the djemaa, who 
had initially demanded Y "amane" pure and simple, to accept these 
conditions. But the ksou- rians resigned themselves, and General 
Serviére occupied the ksar of Charouine on March 5, after receiving 
the hostages, the weapons and a substantial part of t he war fine, 
the rest to be paid during the dayl 2 3." 


The last operations of the Ser- column 

vière. - On March 6, the column left Charouine and headed for 
Talmine, where two of Colonel Ménestrel's envoys had been murdered 
in 1900*. 


There, "we had to fight another small battle on March 9, in which we 
suffered no casualties, and fire a few cannon shots to force the 
people of Talmine to receive the French in their ksar. Following this 


resistance, General Serviére imposed the 
same conditions at the Talmine djemaa as at the Charouine djemaa5 


On March 13, the column left Talmine and split up; one half went to 
Timmimoun, then returned to El-Goléa where it 


1. Bulletin du Comité de l'Afrique francaise (April 19011. 
2. L. Voinot. 


3. Bulletin du Comité de l'Afrique francaise (op. cit.). 
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Qulad-Rached, Kaberten, Seba, and finally Aclrar 
in Timmi; from there, the general set off again with 200 rifles 
to visit Zaouiet-Kounta and Sali; he returned to Timmi on April 7. 


He leaving soon with a simple escort, and returned 
the North through the Saoura it meets a troupe from the 
where 


Oran Division, commanded by Colonel Billet, who came to meet 
him at Kerzaz. 


The French Oasis organization. - The 


military operations are now over, and all 

the districts have submitted; the country has been organized as 
follows: three independent annexesl 2 reporting directly to the 
general commanding t h e Algiers division; these are: annex of 
Gourara, Capital Timmimoun, created on May 25 1900; annex of 
Gourara, Capital Timmimoun, created on May 25 1900; annex of 
Gourara, Capital Timmimoun, created on May 25 1900; annex of 
Gourara, Capital Timmimoun, created on May 25 1900; annex of 
Gourara, Capital Timmimoun, created on May 25 1900. 

Touat, capital Adrar (in Timmi), created in January 1901; Tidikelt 
annex, Capital In-Salah, created in August 1900. 


In 1902, these three annexes were placed under t h e superior 
auto-= rity o f an Oasis military commander residing in 
Timmimoun; since then, his residence has been trans- ported to 
Adrar en Timmi*. 


The Franco-Moroccan agreements of 1901 and 1909 
established the French conquest. - 


The territorial expansion achieved by France in the Sahara since 
1900, of which the Oases were only a part, had made the frontier 
question an urgent one. 


1 . In Algeria, there were first of a L lL Arab offices and annexed Arab offices, 
then circles and annexed circles, then 

independent annexes have been set up, each headed by a 

"In fact, he's a senior commander without the title. 


2. Or more precisely, as we have seen (page 14), to the Oulad-Oungal 
in Timmi. 
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the 1845 treaty, and imposed the need f o r a conversation with 
the Cherifian government. 


Oases, and aimed to settle the entire Franco-Moroccan border from 

the Teniet-Sassi to the Sahara, 

in order to determine << the application of the 1845 treaty in the 
regions of South-West Algeria". It was set up in Paris, 

between a Cherifian embassy headed by Sid Abdelkerim ben Slimane, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and Ambassador Plenipotentiary of His 

Cherifian Majesty, 

and M. Delcassé, the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and gave 

rise to a protocol signed by these high parties on July 20, 1901. 


This protocol 1 declared (article 1) that it maintained the provisions of the 
treaty of peace, good friendship and delimitation concluded between the two 
powers in 1845, with t he exception of the points covered by the various 
articles of this protocol. 


The 2 concerns countries included between Teniet- 

article the 

Sassi and Figuig, and Article 3 regulates the case territory fr 
Figuig. om 


Article 4 stipulates that the Moroccan government may establish as many guard 
and customs posts aS it wishes, on t h e Moroccan Empire side, beyond 

the line which is considered approximately as the limit of the Doui-Menia and 
Doui-Menia routes. 

Oulad-Djerir, and runs from t he end of the Figuig territory to Sidi- 
Eddoher, crosses the oued El-Kheroud, and reaches, by the place known as El- 
Morra, the confluence of the oued Talzaza and the oued Guir. It may also 
establish guard and customs posts. 

on the west bank of the Oued Guir, from the confluence of the two aforementioned 
up to 15 kilometers above Igli. 


Likewise, the French government can establish 


and from customs on the line neighbo of Djenane-Ed-Dar, passing by 
r 


1. Inserted in the Livre Jaune published by the French Government on 
December 14, 1906. 
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rivers, 


on the eastern slopes of Djebel Bechar, and following this direction to Oued Guir. 


By article 5, the situation of the inhabitants of the territory 
included between the post lines of the two countries indicated above 
is regulated as follows: 


With regard to the people of t he  Doui-Menia and Oulad-Djerir tribes, 
the two governments will appoint clerks to assist them. 
who will vis it _ them, and leave them the choice of 


the French authority will be maintained in their residence, and those who 

choose the Moroccan authority will be transferred to the French authority. 

will be transported, from this territory, to the place that the Moroccan government 
will assign to them as their residence in its Empire, and they will 

will have the option of keeping their properties and having them managed by agents, 
or selling them to whomever they wish. 


People settled in the above-mentioned territory and living in tents, other than 
the Doui-Menia and the Oulad-Djerir, will remain under the authority of the 
Moroccan Empire, and will be able to maintain their residence there. 


The people of the ksour in the above-mentioned territory will be able to choose 
the authority that will administer them, and will in any case be able to 
continue t o live in their territory. 


In short, it's the creation o f a territory of shared 
jurisdiction, between Guir - beyond which all is 

Moroccan, and Zouzfana - beyond which all is Algeria, - Saoura, Oasis 
and Tuareg country. 


Article 6 assigns to the subjects of each of the two countries 
who own property in each other' s territory the right to administer it 
as they see fit. 


Article 7 opens up the territory between the posts of the two 
countries to nationals of either government. 


Article 8 stipulates that commissioners will set up guard and 

customs posts on site. 

and article 9 and last stipulates that permanent commissioners will settle 
disputes on the spot. 
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of the populations, in order to relieve the diplomatic relations of 
the two governments. 


This protocol was put into effect with the formation of a joint 
mission made up, for France, of General Cauchemez, and for 

Morocco, of Sid Mohammed El- Guebbas, first secretary to the 
Cherifian Minister of Wa r , who, during t he winter of 
1901-1902, toured the 

territories covered by the protocol, as the Governor General of 
Algeria reported to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs on April 
26, 1902*, and then drew up an Agreement. ... ensuring the results 
set out in the protocol signed in Paris on July 20, 1901. 


This agreement®, which is dated April 20, 1902 - 12 mohar- rem 1320 

- and settles all the points of detail envisaged 

by the protocol, was ratified by the Cherifian Government on December 
16, 1902. 


What's the Prince of Believers a made known- 
more, 
sance of his Lieutenant in Tafilelt, Moulai-Rachid, and 


populations of this region, Beni-Guil, people of Ain-Chair, and 
Beraber Ait-Atta, Ait-Khebbach and Ait-Izdeg, by Cherifian 
letters which he communicated to the French government3. 


This is truly "a turning point in history", for the break between 
past and present is clear and formal: whatever _— extension 
the authority of the Maghrebian sultans once had in the sub- 
Algerian Sahara, their heir has severed, in t he Oued Guir, the 
stalk by which they depended. 

o f his empire, and he solemnly dedicated the welding of the latter 
- through Igli and the Zouzfana, t o French Algeria. 

Duly noted. 


1, 2, 3. Yellow Book. 
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SECOND PART 


INVENTORY 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Saharan Oasis Territory 


History in retrospect. - Administrative order. - Judicial order. - 
Worship. - Religious brotherhoods. - Impéi. 
- Municipal budget. - Occupation troops. 


History in retrospect* - Voila 
The first part of this book describes the past of the Saharan Oases. 


And it's worth noting that this is the Oasis' first gesture of trust 
towards their French tutor. 


battle of the flintlock against the Lebel and the rifled barrel: they are 
annihilatedl to repel the "Cursed One" , to 
avoid the inevitable conquest. 


And in 1906, they saw so much loyalty, moderation, fairness and 
concern in their first master 


1. The natives confess that at the capture o f Inghar they had 600 
killed and almost all the rest taken prisoner. Igosten had already cost them 100 
dead, and Deghamcha another 150. 
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that, on simple invitation, without pressure, they brought him what he 
had scarcely suspected existed and had jealously hidden from him: 
the archives of their countries, the annals of their ancestors, the 
Cherifian mandements of yore. 

lus from the pulpits of inviolate mosques! 


Today, thanks to the Oasians, historians can 

themselves, to bring into the "cinémato" of the known past the 
evolution through the ages of this small Saharan country, this corner 
of the planet that 1 Islam had covered with its shroud. 


What do we see? 


In the auroral light of prehistory, a few Negro villages, dominated 
by tribes of nomadic white Berbers, are visited by Herodotus' 
Nasamons. 


Then, very quickly, Jews from Tingitane (before 
J. -G.), other Jewish emigrants from Cyrenaica (11th and 15th 
centuries A.D. ). 


Berbers followed: the Zénétes, pushed from the east by the 
first Arab island. 


Leading the latter, Okba the Fanatic appears an ins- 
(682), bringing t he Muslim invasion full circle. 


With him gone, the small Berber state of Sidjilmassa (758): a blossoming 
of the white aborigines, following Islamic initiation. 


We can already distinguish Arab groups: the Gue- douâ, who came 
from Nubia (984?), and the Boramik, who emigrated from Syria 
(1040). 


Merabtines (1041) pass by, than we're immediately sur- 
come from other Berbers as well, but from the Atlas mountains: 
the Mouhhides. 


And while the Hilalian tide was "Spreading" over the Oases (1120), 
completing the settlement of plains and villages, one visit after 
another was announced: a Muhhid caid (1266), a Merinid prince 
(1316), a fugitive Zianite emir (1372), the Hafsid Khalif of Tunis 
(1430), a Zianite expedition (1435). 
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Then came a leading figure: Sheikh Ben Abdel- kerim, who ruined the 
Jewish power base, which had hitherto remained in concert with the 
Muslim schismatics, the Kharedjites-Sofrites, to make 1 orthodox and 
into- lant Islam predominate (1492). 


The Cherifian power born in the Maghreb-Extreme only 
soon sent out its first caids, its missi domi- nici (1526). 


In a certain disorder where Nomads move about 

from the four corners of the Sahara, the Oases, free for a time, 
received new visitors: the Turks of Algiers (1578) 

and those of I ripoli (1582), then the Cherif expedition of 
Hammou-ben-Barka, who retained control of the land and collected 
taxes, a record o f which can be found here (1590). 


It was at this point that we saw the first Euro- peans arrive in 
Touat: a small group of merchants. 

from Tripoli under Turkish protection, spent some time in the 
Tidikelt and Timmi (1631). 


"N o here now is the conquest of the first Filalian sultan (1645), 
a great famine and the beginnings of the control of the Western 
Nomads. 


In 1669, we see a Cherifian inissus, the caid 

En-Nacer, to gauge the waters of the Touati foggaras with a copper 
plate he had brought from the West, and we 

then came the great reign of Moulai- 

Ismail, the " Moroccan Louis XIV", and the series of real 


governors’ fro Touat. 
m 


Among these we note the Saffar : Mohammed, 
Djilali and Ali, who were to mark time until the end of the 18th 
century. 


This century was also marked by the revolts of Timmi- moun (1699), 
Deldoul (1711), the entire Touat (1727), the pretender Abou'l- 
Hassane (1734), the pretender Moulai'l- Abbas (1744), expeditions 
among the Hoggar Tuareg (1730), against Taorirt and the Tidikelt 
(1737) and against the Meguiden Arabs (1772). 


We then see the governor function change to 
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a Touatian, the clieikh of Timmi (1796), under the control of the 
Cherifian Lieutenant in the Sahara, and then a gesture from 

time and place: the granting to the Oasesians by Sultan Moulai-Slimane 
of a kind of 

"self-government", with the ability t o choose, elect certain 
assembly, which will operate with the sou- 


verain in charge of making annual rounds in the count 
ry 
(1800). 
The shortcomings of our views do not not from dis- 
tingulate perfectly how this new 
the but we soon see a kind of 
congress meet in Timmimoun (1805) and stop me- 


against the Khenafsa rebels. 


The Sultan himself came, not to conquer the Touat, as has been said, 
but to subdue these tribes and reduce their leader, the pretender 
El-Hocein (1808). 


But the restored order was short-lived, and the Tuatian 
archipelago disintegrated into two long-existing clans. 

Ihamed and Sefianes are fighting, and both are calling on their 
nomadic friends in the Saoura and Tafilelt to help them. 

The c Lans_ occasionally attacked each other, prompting the 
sovereign to intervene (1841). 


But the Berabers skilfully avoided Cherifian repression and, 
imitated by the Doui-Menia and Ghenanma, increased their 
stranglehold on the Oases. 


They almost totally intercept communications 
between them and the sultan, and t he  sultan's actions are replaced by 
their own. 


Their different fractions share the various 
oases that they bind together with "friendship" treaties, and 


control, 


because no brakes, no limits. 
without 


The "friendship" treaty places such and such an oasis under the protection 
o f such and such a nomadic faction in return for a fixed fee; but 
in practice this fee is the least of the char- 
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ges of the protégé: every day, he must receive, accommodate 

individuals different from the protective fraction, and satis- faire to 
all the demands of each, while guarding against the ransoms of the 
other nomadic parties with 

to whom he had no treaty, and who constantly crisscrossed the country, 
pillaging palm trees, gardens and surprise homes, kidnapping Negroes, 
half-breeds and even 

to sell them as slaves on the markets 

du Tafilelt. 


Insecurity has become such that Touatians no _ longer dare to leave 
their ksour; if the foggaras, which have several kilometers of 
development, collapse on a point one 

If the water runs dry not far from the ksar, no attempt is made to 
repair it; instead, the remaining available water is simply shared 
between the two communities, with a reduction in the number of 
shares. 


For immediate food needs, we will 

sometimes in the gardens; you have to grow a little barley or a few 
pumpkins, fertilize the palm trees and pick the dates . . . before the 
wandering looters pick them; then, in the ksar, the day of the outing is 
discussed and decided long in advance, then when morning comes a 
watchman settles on top of a tower and watches the horizon, 

whi Le we hurry to get some work done in the gardens; but 

when an ominous silhouette 

is silhouetted against the sky over there, at the far end of the reg plain, 
the lookout calls out and everyone runs off, 

leaving even his work tool there, to take refuge as quickly as 
possible in the small ksar, whose door closes and the loopholes 
bristle with a few flintlock rifles. 


However, we sometimes see an envoy from the souve- 

rain lointain, which collects Koranic zekkat and distributes it to 
Chorfa or shrines, or to schoolchildren, 

the gift entrusted to him by his master (1828, 1862). 


But here comes an "infidel", a "roumi caïd"; he 


is immediately reported to the which sends its 
sovereign 
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A Christian expedition that doesn't reach the country we're 

looking at, but only as far as the 

Guir (Wimpffen in 1870), causes a new stir, and earns a Touatien who 
fought against it congratulations and a gift from the sultan. 


We now see groups of insurgent Algerians moving in and out of 
the Oases, followed by three successive insurgent leaders: Bou- 
Choucha, Si Kaddour ben Hamza and Bou-Amama (1882). 


Because of these hosts, the Oases take on the appearance of a 
"This situation provoked a threat from the master of Algeria: the 
Touatians immediately "tightened their grip" on Islam and its 
sovereign, who sent them his directions and defined their political 
situation as he saw it (1884). 


The Touatians then sent a deputation to the Sultan, and, while 
on the one hand they were under the influence of the Algerian 
Oulad-Sidi-Cheikh, on the other they listened to the 
Sultan. 

the delegates that the Muslim sovereign sends to them 

(1890). 


The latter, in his role as head of Islam, re-established the office 
of governor, abolished for a century, in favor of the caid Lahmid 
ben Lahsen le Delimi, who would command Touat and Saoura combined 
(1891). - 


The struggle for influence between the Prince of the Believers and 
France, the mistress of Algeria, was becoming clearer; a series of 
emissaries from the former descended the Saoura and met at the 
Oases with emissaries from the latter; the Touatians also provided 
two deputations: one going to the Saoura and the other to the 
Oasis. 

to Fez, the other heading for Géry ville and Algiers (1891). 


Then we see the arrival on the scene of a Muslim influence 

serving France: the Sheriff of QOuazzane; 

but it was preceded in the Oasis by letters from the Prince 

from Believers who excommunicate him; it must return to l'Algé- 
rie to no avail (1892). 


However, Bou-Amama, worried, moved away from the 
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Oasis where the sultan invests caids in each dis~- trict (1892). 


The Prince of Believers is thinking of a sou authority 
giving nd 
on the Oasis the consecration fr its presence, but 
om 


With a large army of 15,000 men, he had barely won the Tafilelt 
when complications with Spain drew him back to the north of his 
empire (1893). 


We now see a new deputation leaving the Oases and heading for 
Fez, and as it is 

attacked and pillaged by the Ghenamma, the "holy war" is 
declared against them by the sovereign; and the caid who led the 
expedition came to settle in Touat: the pacha El-Hadj (1895). 


He was soon replaced by two other Cherifian officials: Pasha Idris 
for the Ihamed, and Pasha Simmou for the Sefianes (1896). 


If we look at these new governors, we see 

However, they had no effect whatsoever on the western nomads who 
continued to plunder the Oases, or on the dissident Algerian nomads, 
after each pirate attack, take refuge in them. 


The French threat was thus maintained, all the more so as the 

Oasians, following the directions of the Prince of the Believers, 
were frowning in the face of invitations to trade and 

relations. 

to them by the unfaithful neighbor, and only give a hostile welcome to 
anything 

this one (1898). 


The consequence of this attitude was to be expected: one day, they 
fired on a French scientific mission passing within range of the 
Oases, t he military escort fired back, and 

on their heels entered their ksar: In-Salah was taken and the rest 
would follow (December 1899). 


In fact, the Tidikelt contingents that gathered were dispersed at 
Deghamcha; then the 


Touat se present in turn and lock themselves in 
the kasba d Ingliar, they are destroyed and the governor 
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of the Ihamed was taken prisoner there after surrender (February 


New troops arrive from Algeria via all t he paths that wind 
through the "tawny Sahara" , from El-Goléa, Géryville and Ain-Sefra. 


Selianes governor fails to mobilize 
his contingents, frightened by the destruction of the Ihamed, and he 
disappeared (May 1900). 


Timmimoun, then Timmi, were occupied in turn, despite the 

intervention of the Western Nomads, and the conquest was completed 
(1901); it was consecrated in the same year and the following year by 
the two Franco-Maro- Agreements. 

cains liquidating border disputes: impotent Islam "resigned" itself to 
the fait accompli. 


Finally, it should be noted that the French governor, the "Com- mandant 
du Territoire", took over the action of his Cherifian predecessor in 
1730 against the Tuareg, and that the latter, defeated in the battle of 
Tit (1903), made their submission and were incorporated into the command 
of the Saha- Oases. 

riennes. 


Now that we know enough about the past, we can 
Let's take a look at the country we're working in. 


What do we find? 

What's it worth? 

What will become of it? 

Administrative order. - Since the occupation of 

In the Saharan oases, France found itself obliged to maintain a 
relatively large military force, numbering almost a thousand 
fighters, both to ward off hostile ventures by western tribes and 
to increase penetration of the Tuareg regions. 

These troops make up two "Saharan companies". 

nes", one of which, with more than 600 men, guards the 
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louât and Gourara, and the second, with 300 men, 


